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of the Birds? 


How can you better show your hiendahip 
than by joining the Illinois Audubon Society? 








Why not associate yourself with others 
who are like-minded on the bird question? 


To be an Active Member involves an ex- 
pense of but $1.00 per year, with no other 
obligations which are not self-imposed. 





If you have the means and the inclination 
- you can help five times as much by becom- 


ing a Contributing Member at $5.00 per year. 


Or if you insist you can finish the matter 


once for all time by becoming a Life Member 


upon payment of $100.00, with the assur- 
ance that your contribution will be efficiently 
applied to the important work of bird 
conservation. 


Sign the application blank on page 47 and 
send to the Treasurer with your remittance. 


lHlinois Audubon Society 
President Vice-President 
Mr. Orpheus M. Schantz Mr. Jesse Lowe Smith 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago - Highland Park 
Secretary Treasurer 


Mrs. Frederic H. Pattee Miss Amalie Hannig 
2436 Prairie Avenue, Evanston 800 South Halsted Street, Chicago 
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The Aims and Principles of the 
Illinois Audubon Society are: 


Ist. 


To encourage the study of birds, particu- 
larly in the schools, and to disseminate 
literature relating to them. 


To work for the betterment and en- 
forcement of State and Federal laws re- 
lating to birds. 


To discourage the wearing of any 
feathers except those of the ostrich and 
domestic fowls. 


To discourage, in every possible way, 
the wanton destruction of wild birds and 
their eggs. 








THE WINTER WOODS 


D 


To many the thought of the deep woods in winter is one of utter desolation and solitude. 
But a tramp through their snowy aisles will usually reveal a few furred or feathered inhabitants 
who do not seem depressed by their cheerless surroundings. A rabbit may scurry away in 
a panic of fright, or a squirrel scold from an adjacent tree at your intrusion. Overhead 
may be heard the call of the bluejay, his color doubly brilliant in the neutral tones of 
the woods. Perhaps a vigorous tapping above you may enable you to discover a downy or 
a hairy woodpecker at his work; again, it may be the quiet complacent ‘‘quank’’ of the 
nuthatch as he inspects the tree trunks for larvae, or a group of chickadees may be discovered, 
searching the twigs for insect eggs, chatting the while in the appealing chickadee tongue. 
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Winter Birds in Illinois 


As this Bulletin goes to press, the record for winter birds in Illinois 
is being made up. As early as October 15, a flock of thirty American 
Cross-bills arrived at Highland Park in Lake County, north of Chicago, 
and for several days spent much of their time in a clump of Scotch pines 
at the corner of an open lawn, fronting a busy street. A hundred or 
more school children were able to get frequent views of these birds as 
they twisted open the pine cones and disported themselves fearlessly down 
on the ground or on the cone-laden branches. A flock of evening 
grosbeaks appeared on November 21st. Snow buntings were present 
in large flocks on the Waukegan flats. 

In anticipation of the peculiar pleasure bird lovers may have in the 
approaching winter in searching for birds in the barren wintry land- 
scapes, the following regional notes have been obtained: Prof. T. E. 
Hankinson writes for the Charleston, Ill., region; T. E. Musselman for 
the Quincy region and O. M. Schantz for Northern Illinois. 


COMMON BIRDS OF THE CHARLESTON REGION. 


Prof. Hankinson reports having seen thirty-seven or more species of 
birds in winter in the neighborhood of Charleston, and it is probable that 
as many as a dozen others occur there at that season. Of these forty or 
more species, twenty-four may be called common winter birds, and found 


quite regularly in their favorite habitats during the winter. ‘These are: 


English sparrow, downy woodpecker, crow, bluejay, sparrow-hawk, 
northern flicker, red-headed woodpecker, red-bellied woodpecker, hairy 
woodpecker, tufted titmouse, chickadee, brown creeper, golden-crowned 
kinglet, goldfinch, screech. owl, song sparrow, horned lark, tree sparrow, 
junco, Carolina wren, bob-white, cardinal, mourning dove and purple finch. 

From an examination of the favorite habitats of birds in winter it 
appears that a walk at this season for the purpose of studying them should 
be taken when possible on a piece of low ground like a stream valley. 
High regions and open field had better be avoided except covered hill- 
sides with southerly exposures. Courses along edges of bush patches 
ought to be taken and such places traversed when possible. Streams, roads 
and fences can be advantageously followed when these are bordered with 
high, dead grass, tall weeds, bushes or trees. Low woodlands with rather 
dense tree growths and some underbrush are pretty sure to yield good 
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results. Birds will not be found at all places that seem favorable for 
them in winter, and they may be abundant at a particular locality at one 
time and be entirely absent at another. They can often be located by 
their calls; and for this reason it is desirable to stop and listen now and 
then. When birds are found, it is a good plan to follow them if their 
movements are progressive in any particular direction. ‘The observer 
should move as slowly, quietly, and steadily as possible. When such 
precautions are taken much can often be learned about the ways of winter 
birds for they are not usually hard to approach at this season. Good field 
or opera glasses give the student a great advantage in making observations. 
All interesting and important actions of the birds should be noted; and 
whenever they are seen to eat, the nature of the food ought to be deter- 
mined if possible. When there is snow on the ground, much can be 
found out by examining bird tracks. 


THE WINTER BIRD RESTAURANT AND WINTER VISITORS AT QUINCY. 


Mr. T. E. Musselman, writing from Quincy, says: 

No doubt all lovers of bird life wish to surround themselves with 
everything which will attract birds. I suggest the selection of a site for a 
bird restaurant on some tree which is near enough the house to allow the 
study of birds. To attract the birds a careful distribution of foods must 
be made so as to tempt birds of every kind. 

First suet should be placed about six feet up the tree trunk in a suet 
bird feeder, or it should be nailed to the tree and a piece of one inch 
mesh chicken wire put over it to prevent squirrels or jays from indulging 
too freely. About a foot beneath this, a shelf or box should be fitted 
to the tree to catch the suet chips which fall while birds are feeding. 

On the shelf a variety of foods should be given. Supply finely chopped 
acorns, cracked hickory nuts, also bread crumbs and fine grain. 

During the season when grasshoppers are numerous I collect a large 
number of these insects and dry them. ‘The birds are very fond of them. 

I also suggest the nailing of an entire sunflower to the tree. Birds 
like the seed and will work busily all day about the huge head. 


I have experimented with elm and maple seeds which are so numerous. 


in the gutters in some seasons of the year. The squirrels like these better 
than the birds, although by dampening them and covering them with 
a moist cloth, I find that upon swelling, they make good green food which 
the birds relish. Also, should any robins remain during the winter, apple 
cores and wormy raisins are greedily picked at and eaten. 

Juncoes and some other varieties of sparrows will seldom rise to the 
shelf but prefer to glean what few tidbits are scattered on the ground 
by the hungry feeders above. During the winter place some sweepings 
from the hay mow in the shelf box and scatter the other food therein. 
J also scatter an abundance of this, together with cracker crumbs, at the 
base of the tree. 

The result is that throughout the winter I have a dozen varieties of 
birds or daily boarders and the occasional stray bird which drops in for a 
hand-out makes the study that much more interesting. 


di 
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The regular boarders in Quincy during the winter are: The white- 
breasted nuthatch, tufted titmouse, blackcapped chickadee, little brown 
creeper, downy, and hairy woodpecker, junco, red bird, blue jay, English 
sparrow, tree sparrow, red-bellied woodpecker, with an occasional red- 
breasted nuthatch, red-headed woodpecker, song sparrow, and yellow- 
bellied sapsucker. 


e 


WINTER VISITORS AND RESIDENTS OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Mr. O. M. Schantz of Chicago, comments as follows : 

After the fall migration is over do not think that there are no more 
birds to be seen until spring. There is a constant bird population well 
worth a further acquaintance. Before the snow comes the great stores of 
weed seeds attract many members of the sparrow family to stay as long 
as the weather is not too severe, and some of them to stay with us until 
spring. The whitethroated sparrows are probably the most numerous of 
these late visitors, but the junco, tree sparrow, pine siskin, and goldfinch 
are also often to be seen until quite late in autumn. The towhee frequently 
stays “till the last minute.” The downy and hairy woodpeckers, white 
and red breasted nuthatches, the chickadee, cardinal and in favored local- 
ities where evergreens abound the cross bills, pine finch and evening gros- 
beak, are all quite likely to be found in the woodland all winter. Crows, 
varieties of owls, the snowflake, an occasional shrike, and possibly a par- 
tridge, and the ever present and never silent bluejay make a very interesting 
and varied winter bird population. 

It is not always the severe cold alone that drives the birds south. Many 
birds could get along reasonably well if their food was at all times avail- 
able. Many instances can be cited where injured birds have survived 
even a severe winter when provided with sufficient food. Bird tables may 
bring surprises among their visitors. Try one and find out for yourself. 





A SUCCESSFUL FEEDING SHELF 
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Feeding birds in winter is a delightiul and inexpensive recreation as well as an excellent investment 
Children particularly enjoy and benefit from this form of applied nature studs 





Feed the Birds this Winter 


They will repay you by destroying thousands of insects that harm gardens, trees, and crops 
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Uncle Sam and the Birds 


On the opposite page is a reduced facsimile of a poster now being distributed in 
large quantities by the United States Department of Agriculture. This is merely one 
of many evidences of the importance of bird conservation in the eyes of the wise men 
at Washington who look out for Uncle Sam’s farming interests. The small type, lost 


in reproduction reads, in part, as follows: 

Birds feed upon almost all kinds of injurious insects. They lead active lives and require much 
food. A single bird often eats more than 100 insects at a single meal and sometimes consumes 
several thousand small insects. Birds on a 200-acre farm in North Carolina destroyed a million 
green bugs or wheat aphids daily. There are many localities where birds have saved certain trees, 
garden crops, or farm fields from total destruction. 

Encourage all kinds of birds, as the various species prey on different kinds of insects. For 
example, the hairy and downy woodpeckers render a special service in the protection of trees. 
They glean pests from beneath the bark and from within the wood. They account yearly for many 
a scale insect, bark beetle, borer, caterpillar, and ant. The bobwhite, one of the most important 
of our game birds, renders particular service in cultivated fields by destroying large numbers of 
potato beetles, wireworms, clover weevils, bollworms, cutworms, army worms, and other crop 
pests. The bobwhite suffers particularly from hard winters. A little suet or a little cracked 
corn and grain will keep these valuable feathered servants in your employ. 

For bobwhites, build low hutches with roofs that will keep out snow, or make wigwam-like 
stacks of grain sheaves with openings below. Keep the entrances free from snow and scatter 
within cracked corn or small grains or seeds. Putting out food on a bare spot on the ground 
is an easier method, but not so useful. 

For woodpeckers, place suet under wire netting on trees; pour a melted mixture of suet and 
grain seed in cracks in bark or in large holes bored in thick pieces of wood accessible to the 
birds; or make a 2-inch hole in a coconut and fill the interior with chopped suet and nuts and 
suspend from a branch. ' 

For small birds in general, make food shelves at windows or on trees, sheltered from the 
wind, and with raised edges to keep food from being blown off. Better still, put the food in a 
hopper, which will protect the supply from the weather and let it down gradually. Small birds 
will feed also at the coconut larders mentioned above and upon the suet mixtures. 


ot 


Aigrettes and Other Feathers of Wild Birds Withdrawn from 
Sale in Chicago 


The Audubon Society has secured a complete victory in its efforts 
to stop the sale of aigrettes, bird of Paradise and goura feathers in Chicago 
stores. In the Illinois Audubon Bulletin for Spring 1916, it will be 
remembered, there was printed an opinion rendered the Fish and Game 
Commission by the Attorney General of the State of Illinois, at the request 
of this Society, holding that the law forbidding dealers having such 
feathers in their possession or offering them for sale is valid. 

In November last, two directors of The Illinois Audubon Society found, 
on investigation, that the law was being generally violated in Chicago, 
and they took specific note of a number of stores thus engaged. There- 
upon the Attorney for the Society, Mr. Everett Millard, wrote a letter 
to each of these stores, which stated the position of the Society as follows: 

“As attorney for the Illinois Audubon Society, I beg to 
inform you that the representatives of the Society, by personal 
investigation, have found that your store has in its possession, 
and is offering for sale and selling aigrettes, as well as Paradise 
feathers and goura feathers, in violation of Chapter 56 of the 
Illinois Revised Statutes, the Fish and Game Act. This act 
provides for a fine and imprisonment until the fine or costs are 
paid, for violation thereof. 

I attach hereto a copy of an opinion by P. J. Lucey, attorney 
general of Illinois, rendered the Game and Fish Conservation 
Commission, holding that vendors of aigrettes in Illinois may 
be prosecuted for selling them or having them in their 
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' possession for the purpose of sale. This opinion would apply 
to parts of any wild birds. 

I call your attention to this law, and your violation thereof, 
for the purpose of asking whether you will voluntarily discon- 
tinue the sale of all such feathers and parts of wild birds. ‘The 
Society has confidence that you will see, as other stores have, 
that as public spirited citizens you do not wish to take the 
attitude of defying or evading the law, or of lending your store, 
for purposes of small private profit, to aid in the ruthless 
slaughter and extermination of these beautiful wild birds which 
are many times more valuable alive than dead, and whose 
destruction in the breeding season is accompanied by the wanton 
and unspeakable suffering of their young. 

The Society does not wish to take any public action in 
regard to the matter, if you wish to immediately cease the 


violation. 
Thanking you for prompt information as to your attitude, 
I am Yours very truly 


EVERETT L. MILLARD. 


All the stores thus addressed showed an immediate desire to comply 
with the provisions of the law and with the spirit of this letter. One or 
two of the stores had not been selling aigrettes for some time, but were 
selling other contraband feathers. Several of them asked for a little time 
in which to dispose of or reduce the stock they had on hand, promising 
meanwhile to purchase no more of such feathers. Owing to their fair 
attitude and prompt compliance with the request of the Society, they were 
informed that no action would be taken in making complaint to the Fish 
and Game Commission, except for violations found after February 1, 1917, 
although no action of the Audubon Society, could of course, bind the 
official Commission in any way as to action they might take of their own 
accord. Most of the stores had little or no stock of aigrettes, but consider- 
able of Paradise and goura feathers, and it was felt that a sufficient victory 
had been won in getting the honest codperation of the dealers, without 
putting them to undue hardships. 

Public mention was made of the enforcement of the law in the news 
columns of the daily papers, and an editorial appeared in the Chicago 
Herald, January 21, commending the Society for the result. The Fish and 
Game Commission have shown that they are officially interested in the 
matter, in coöperation with the Society’s representative, and it is understood 
they have notified the stores that the sale of such feathers will be stopped 
after February 1, in harmony with the plans of the Society. 

The Directors of the Society feel that the results secured are important, 
not only for the actual protection of wild birds and in the moral effect 
resulting from the enforcement of the law, but in the public attention 
thereby secured to the principle involved. It remains now to move against 
violators of this law in other cities of our state. Readers of this Bulletin 
can take the initiative in this matter by warning violators wherever found 
and at the same time by sending in data to the Secretary of this Society 
relating specifically to such violations. 
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The Attack on the Federal Bird Law 


There were stirring times for Audubonites during the recent session 
of Congress, the story of which should be interesting reading. It might 
be styled a “thriller” with a happy ending. It is summed up in the single 
statement that certain organizations conducted both in the House and the 
Senate a vigorous campaign against the enforcement of the Weeks-McLean 
Federal Migratory Bird Law, and lost thelr campaign, and that a treaty 
negotiated between the United States and Canada and signed by President 
Wilson, which virtually embodies the chief feature of the Weeks-McLean 
bill, was ratified by the Senate with only eight dissenting votes. Some of 
the details of these contests are set forth below and their significance 
noted. It is hoped that all our readers will follow the story through, for it 
suggests much work yet to be done in Illinois. . 


THE WEEKS-MCLEAN LAw. 


It should be remembered that the so-called Weeks-McLean Bill passed 
through Congress in the closing days of the session ending March 4, 1913, 
and that President Taft signed the measure only a few hours before he 
retired from office. The struggle for the passage of this bill is said to 
have been the most gigantic single campaign ever waged for a bird pro- 
tective bill. In this Federal Migratory Bird Law, as it now became known, 
the government of the United States assumed custody and protection of 
all migratory game and insectivorous birds and empowered the Agricultural 
Department to adopt and enforce regulations governing the “destroying 
or taking” of such birds. Under this provision of this law the United 
States Biological Survey representing the Agricultural Department has 
issued each year “regulations prescribing and fixing closed seasons, having 
due regard to the zones of temperature, breeding habits, and times and 
lines of migration, flight, etc.” 


QUESTIONING THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE Law. 


From the very outset these regulations have met with strong opposition 
from some of the sportsmen in the middlewest area centering about St. 
Louis and Kansas City, and the constitutionality of the law has been 
attacked in several instances. In two of the federal districts, those of 
Arkansas and Kansas, and in the Supreme Court of Maine, decisions 
adverse to the law have been made. An appeal from the decision made 
in Arkansas has been pending for two years in the United States Supreme 
Court. Last spring when a declaration was expected the court ordered 
a re-argument of the case, much to the surprise of some of the friends of 
the law who supposed this to be evidence of an even division of the eight 
members of the court. It now appears that the action was due to a wish 
to have a full bench consider the matter because of its great importance. 


OPPOSITION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE SURVEY. 
Meanwhile the law has been operative, and law-abiding and conscien- 
tious citizens all over the country ‘‘have accepted and observed both the 
letter and the spirit of the law.” However the disaffected element, an 
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“energized minority,’ as it were, has conducted highly organized efforts 
to prevent the enforcement of the law. These have taken the form of 
opposition to the appropriation for enforcing the regulations of the 
Biological Survey. In February 1914 the Interstate Sportsmen’s Protective 
Association was organized in Kansas City for the avowed purpose of either 
securing a special dispensation for Spring shooting or of killing both the 
federal migratory bird law and the proposed international treaty. During 
the recent sessions of Congress this organization has led off in a fight to 
strike out of the Agricultural Appropriation Bill an item of $50,000 for 
the use of the Biological Survey in enforcing the law. The publicity man 
of the opposition has been Mr. E. T. Grether of St. Louis who edits the 
Rod-and-Gun department of the St. Louis Globe Democrat and the 
columns of this paper have been freely used for attacks upon the Biological 
Survey itself. In this paper the boast was made that “unless the Biological 
Survey granted their petition for shooting ducks and geese until March 31, 
they (the Opposition) would “put the Survey out of business.” 

Mr. A. D. Holthaus of St. Louis and one of our Illinois citizens, Mr. 
J. H. Aldous of Alton, lobbied in Washington to defeat the appropriation. 
Mr. Aldous is quoted as asserting that the people of Illinois were in favor 
of amending the regulation so as to permit the shooting of ducks and 
geese until March 31. He is said to have given out a list of seventeen 
Illinois Congressmen whom he is supposed to have tied up to his proposi- 
tion. These congressmen will be referred to in a succeeding paragraph. 


THE CONTEST IN THE HOUSE. 


While the contest over the appropriation for the enforcement of the 
regulations was on in the House, Hon. Wm. E. Williams of Pittsfield, one 
of the two congressmen at large for Illinois, made on April 24th, a speech 
in opposition to the appropriation. He stated that “the law, believed by 
many to be unconstitutional is practically harmless, for all it does is to 
authorize the Department of Agriculture to adopt rules and regulations 
for the preservation of wild game.” “The whole mischief,” he said, ‘‘arises 
in the department which promulgates the rules.” He then cited the rule 
closing the Mississippi from Memphis to Minneapolis for killing migratory 
birds from “any boat, raft, or other device, floating or otherwise, in or on 
any of such waters,” and declared his opposition to it on the ground of 
its unfairness to Illinois sportsmen. South of Memphis and north of 
Minneapolis no embargo is laid upon the hunter, while on the five hundred 
or so miles of the course of the Mississippi along Illinois, comprising the 
greater portion of the area between Memphis and Minneapolis and form- 
ing the chief migration route of the water fowl, hunters are forbidden to 
kill game. It may be said in passing that there is no evidence in Mr. 
Williams’ published address that he was aware of the fact that the restric- 
tion had been placed on the shooting of ducks, for example, on the Missis- 
sippi River because the states bordering the river permitted the use of 
motor boats in hunting, and of the additional fact that the Biological 
Survey offered to remove the restriction the moment the states concerned 
passed laws stopping the pursuits of wild fowl with power boats. 
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(Illinois game laws of 1915 prohibit shooting from power boats on 
the Mississippi. The restrictions have been removed since Mr. Williams’ 
speech was made, the latest regulatory announcements of the Biological 
Survey under date of Aug. 21, 1916, omitting any specific reference to 
hunting on the Mississippi.) 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE SPORTSMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Upon concluding his address, Mr. Williams had incorporated into 
the Congressional Record (See pages 7993 and 7994) a memorial addressed 
to the Senate and House of Representatives on the part of the Illinois 
Sportsmen’s Protective Association and the officers of the Interstate Sports- 
men’s Protective Association and others interested. | 

Some of the important assertions in the memorial are as follows: 

1. The seasons for hunting migratory birds have been so arranged by 
the Biological Survey officials that hunters residing in the middle western 
states are authorized to hunt migrating game only during those seasons 
of the year when the migrants are practically absent, and are forbidden 
from hunting during seasons when the migrants are present. 

2. Positive physical evidence has been offered the Biological Survey 
showing that the game birds are not even approximating the breeding or 
nesting period in February and March, nor do they at any other season 
breed in this section of the North. 

3. The ideal season for hunting waterfowl begins February first and 
ends March thirty-first at which opportune time such hunting is legally 
prohibited. 

4. In the dry fall season the large water courses afford the main resort 
for the fowl, but the Biological Survey officials prohibit hunting wild fowl 
on the upper Mississippi. They do not prohibit such hunting south of 
Memphis. 

5. The officials of the Biological Survey have refused to prosecute 
violators of the law, thus placing at a disadvantage the better element 
who are conscientious about observance of law. 

6. The petitioners are deprived of their rights without any compensa- 
tion on behalf of wild life conservation. 

The memorial closes with the statement that the game laws of the 
states represented by the petitioners are the most perfect and restrictive 
legislation of any of the states, and that the Federal regulations produce 
such conditions in conflict with these laws as to sadly deplete the hunting- 
license revenue necessary to protect not only the wild fowl game birds 
but the non-game song and insectivorous birds, etc. (How restrictive the 
legislation of Missouri, for example, is, appears in the law permitting duck 
shooting until May 1. Compare Dr. Field’s report on the nesting of ducks 
in Missouri. See later paragraph). 

Our principal interest in the signatures to this memorial is in the list 
of Illinois organizations and their officials there given. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

H. C. Norcross, Carlyle, Ill., president Illinois Sportsmen’s League. 

James H. Aldous, Alton, Ill., president Madison County Spertsmen’s 
League. 
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F. L. Pfeiffer, Centralia, Marion County Sportsmen’s League. 

-Robt. Bethmann, East St. Louis, St. Clair County Sportsmen’s League. 

W. A. Jacobs, president Johnstone City Sportsmen’s League. 

John Loos, president St. Clair County Sportsmen’s League, Belleville, 
Il. 

Jas. N. Browne, president Illinois Sportsmen and Game Protective 
League, Quincy, Ill. 

T. V. Brannan, president Cass & Schuyler Counties Association. 

F. I. Trunnell, White Hall, Ill., Greene County. 

W. T. Gordley, secretary Cass & Schuyler Counties Association, 
Virginia, Ill. 

The appropriation for the Agricultural Department including that con- 
tested item for the Biological Survey passed the House by a good majority, 
but the fight was renewed in the Senate. 


THE CONTEST IN THE SENATE. 


May 9, 1916, Senator Sherman presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Centralia, Bloomington, Nashville, Valmeyer, New Baden, and Breese, 
remonstrating against the appropriation for enforcing the regulations con- 
cerning Spring shooting. May 16, 1916, Senator Sherman presented 
petitions of sundry citizens of Quincy and Oquawka, praying for the 
adoption of certain amendments to the Bird Law. 

The Hon. James A. Reed, Senator from Missouri, led the opposition 
to the enforcement of the rulings of the Biological Survey as he had done 
in the Senate years before. This is the statesman who in the debate in 
August, 1916, over the “Feather Proviso,” speaking of the killing of 
egrets, unburdened himself as follows: 

“I really honestly want to know why there should be any sympathy 
or sentiment about a long-legged, long-beaked, long-necked bird that lives 
in swamps, and eats tadpoles and fish and crawfish and things of that 
kind; why we should worry ourselves into a frenzy because some lady 
adorns her hat with one of its feathers, which appears to be the only use 
it has.” And, again: “If the young are then left to starve, it would 
seem to me the proper idea would be to establish a foundling asylum for 
the young, but still let humanity utilize this bird for the only purpose that 
evidently the Lord made it for, namely, so that we could get aigrettes for 
bonnets of our beautiful ladies.” 

On July 10, the contest culminated over the motion of Senator Reed 
to strike out the entire appropriation, $50,000, for the enforcement of 
the law. For two hours Senator Reed occupied the attention of the Senate 
by a bitter denunciation of the law, its supporters, the Biological Survey, 
Dr. W. T. Hornaday and others. Senator McLean replied in a dignified 
logical and forceful speech fifteen minutes long, and the vote to sustain 
the law and retain the appropriation was fifty-two to eight. The appro- 
priation was safe. Two years before Senator Reed had been able to 
muster seventeen votes. He and his following could now count but 
eight votes. Of the two senators from Illinois, one, Senator Sherman, 
voted to retain the appropriation. Senator Lewis was present but did 
not vote. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY? 


While its investigators were in the field collecting data about the 
breeding season in the middle western states, the Survey seemed to wabble 
a little on the subject of Spring shooting. Under date of May 13 it sent 
out “Proposed Regulations for the Protection of Migratory Birds.” These 
were “made public for examination and consideration before final adop- 
tion.” One of these regulations had a bearing on the controversy then 
on in the Senate. For the middle west area, it provided an open season 
for shooting waterfowl between September 15 and November 16 and 
another between February 9, and March 11. It may be said in passing 
that this concession to’ those who favored Spring shooting was ungratefully 
received by them and that it met with determined opposition by those 
favoring the bill and opposed to all Spring shooting. 


REPORTS FROM THE FIELD. 


The investigators of the Survey had gone out early into the field and 
the reports that came in developed the important fact that wild fowl were 
actually breeding in Kansas and Missouri in the early days of March. One 
of the investigators, W. F. Bancroft, was a visitor in Atchinson, Kansas, on 
March 14th and accompanied Eugene A. Howe, Editor of the Atchinson 
Globe, on a trip to several of the Missouri lakes in that vicinity. They 
found as reported by Mr. Howe that eighty per cent of the ducks common 
to that section from the blue winged teal to red heads and mallards were 
mated. Mr. Howe has personally observed wild mallards mating the first 
week in February. 

Dr. Geo. W. Field of Boston, visited during June, many points in Kan- 
sas and Missouri and from his observations concluded that the main hatch- 
ing periods during 1916 for pintails and both greenhead and dusky mal- 
lards, which breed earliest, was the first week in May, and egglaying must 
have begun about March 15. As late as June 20th many blue-winged teal 
were still incubating. Between these dates “broad bills” and gadwalls 
breed abundantly and redheads, canvas-backs, ruddies, wood ducks, hooded 
mergansers, and green-winged teal occasionally. These observations, quite 
at variance with the statements of the League of Sportsmen previously 
quoted, make the demand for an open season for wild fowl in March seem 
entirely unreasonable. 


FINAL REGULATIONS OF THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The outcome so far as the Biological Survey is concerned is that the 
proposed regulations issued on May 13, were withdrawn and the final regu- 
lations issued August 21, provide a closed season for waterfowl in fifteen 
states between January first and September fifteenth, next following. 
Among: these fifteen states are Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska! 
All this means that the birds are coming back if—no, there seems to be 
no ¿f about it. ‘The constitutionality of the Federal Migratory Bird Law 
seems no longer to be in question since the ratification of the Treaty with 
Canada—which is another story. It follows this. 
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Treaty for the Protection of Migratory Birds in the 
United States and Canada 


A treaty for the federal protection of all the migratory birds of North 
America, north of Mexico, has been ratified by Congress and is to be a law 
of the land. It is believed that this is the first treaty dealing with the 
fortunes of birds ever consummated. It was initiated over two years ago by 
Senator George P. McLean in a Senate resolution. At that time President 
Wilson wrote a letter to Secretary Bryan, approving the idea and re- 
questing its advancement. Concerted action by the two governments was 
necessary to insure the carrying out of the principle of the McLean Federal 
Migratory Bird Law. Bird conservationists in the two countries have put 
forth continuous efforts during these two years to secure the happy con- 
summation. Dr. C. Gordon Hewett of the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture played an important part in securing the codperation of the 
Canadian Government. The treaty was finally sent down from Ottawa 
early in August and on August 16 it was signed at Washington by Secretary 
Lansing and Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, the British Ambassador. 

It was transmitted by the President to the Senate on August 22 where 
Senator McLean had for some months been preparing the way for its 
smooth passage. It went to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
“passed through” in a few hours, and Senator Jas. A. O. Gorman was 
designated to take charge of it on the floor of the Senate. 

On August 29, it was brought before the Senate and quickly ratified 
by a two-thirds’ majority. The United States Senate had with remarkable 
celerity added to its fine and quite unbroken record in the enactment of 
sane and reasonable wild life protection laws. Let it be said again that 
the ratification of this treaty is the most important and far reaching step 
in the protection and increase of birds that has yet been taken in any 
country. It extends the strong arm of federal protection over about 1,022 
species and sub-species of the most valuable and interesting birds of North 
America. 

Official procedure requires that the treaty be sent to England for 
ratification and its return for exchange of ratifications. This is a mere form, 
however, and will be accomplished long before Congress convenes again 
in December. Congress will then be asked to pass an enabling act for 
the enforcement of its provisions and the work will be complete. 

What effect will the treaty have upon the Weeks-McLean Migratory 
Bird Law? The report of the Interstate Sportsmens’ Association in 
Kansas City, February 2, 1914, shows that the Missouri Senators and 
Representatives in Congress “were also asked to vote against the treaty 
with Great Britain which if passed will make it impossible for the Courts 
to declare the Weeks-McLean Law unconstitutional.” This opinion of 
the effect of the treaty by its opponents is shared by its friends. It is 
pointed out that the agreements in the present treaty are practically iden- 
tical with the regulations under the federal migratory bird law. ‘The 
treaty contains an express agreement that the two nations will enforce 
it by necessary measures. We have in the migratory bird law, legislation 
which will carry the treaty into effect. 
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The treaty ratifies an act of Congress for the protection of migratory 
birds. The two must be construed together and the provisions of both 
enforced by the courts. Now that this law is required to carry into effect 
the treaty agreements, many think it is highly improbable that any court 
will declare it unconstitutional. 

All this seems to mean no Spring shooting on this continent. And that 
in turn means that birds will be permitted to shorten the northward 
migratory flight and to stop to breed within our borders in such places as 
promise to be suitable and undisturbed. ‘There is said to be no question 
that such of the migratory ducks and geese as do not pair for life pair and 
mate during the northward migration. “During the flight mated pairs 
drop out of the flock and start house hunting in favorable localities, and, 
having successfully reared a brood in a special location, the foundation 
for a new colony is laid. The original pairs or their descendants, doubtless 
with the addition of new migrants, return to the same place as long as 
they survive and conditions remain favorable.” And the cessation of 
Spring shooting is one of the most important conditions for making 
localities “favorable.” 

(The latest Bulletin of the National Audubon Society reports that the 
test case in the United States Supreme Court under the migratory bird law 
came up for a hearing on October 23, 1916, and at the request of the 
legal representative of the United States was indefinitely postponed.) 


LATER 


The ratifications referred to above were exchanged December 7, 1916, and 
a bill to give effect to the treaty with Canada for the protection of migratory 
birds has just been introduced into the Senate by Senator Hitchcock. 
This is known as Senate Bill 7858. In the House, a similar bill, designated 
House Bill 20080, has been introduced by Congressman Flood of Virginia. 
It makes good certain deficiencies in the Migratory Bird Law. For example, 
possession of migratory birds during the closed season is made unlawful and 
inspectors or wardens are invested with power of arrest. This insures 
adequate enforcement of that portion of the migratory bird law. Further, 
the passage of the bill will accomplish what is referred to above, and will 
put the federal regulations for the protection of migratory birds above the 
review of any court in the United States. Here is a splendid and urgent 
opportunity to do some concrete Audubon work. Let everyone who believes 
in the protection of birds write Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, and Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman at Washington, urging them to give immediate and 
determined support to this measure. Then the congressman from one’s 
district should be written to, and legitimate pressure brought upon him and 
other congressmen also to see that the entire Illinois delegation votes right 


on this important measure. 
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Conservation and Forest Preserves 


Every movement for forest preservation is in the interest of bird life. 
Every bit of landscape set aside for its natural beauty is accepted by the 
birds for utilitarian purposes. They profit automatically by our enthusiasm 
for undisturbed landscape, forest or prairie or marsh or dune. So the 
following reports on conservation projects are of good cheer for bird lovers 
although no mention is made of birds. 


CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT OF THE ILLINOIS FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The work of the Conservation Department of the I. F. W. C. has 
been very gratifying during the past year. In many places through the 
efforts of Women’s Clubs, Audubon societies have been formed in schools. 
Prizes have been given for bird houses built by school children and great 
interest has been shown. Bird houses are in evidence everywhere and that 
the interest is bringing results is proven by the increase of song and 
migratory birds, particularly in the southern part of the State. Vacant 
lots have been secured by many clubs to be used for gardening. The 
applicants were so numerous that it was sometimes impossible to supply 
the demand. The work of protecting wild flowers has been pushed with 
splendid results. Men and women as well as children have awakened to 
the fact that wild flowers must be preserved for the future generations. 
Many rural school yards and the roadside in front of the school houses 
have been beautified during the summer, and trees have been planted along 
many highways, which is a step toward Making Illinois Beautiful. 

Mrs. CHARLES W. IrION, Chairman of Conservation I. F. W. C. 


THE CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


The Conservation Council was proposed at a meeting called by the 
Chicago Chapter of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America at 
the City Club Dec. 9, 1914. Among those present were members of 
societies and nature lovers including Dr. H. C. Cowles of the Geographic 
Society, Thomas W. Allinson of the Prairie Club, O. M. Schantz of the 
Audubon Society, Mrs. John Worthy and Mrs. Edward Reininger of the 
Outdoor Art League, Mrs. Julius Rosenwald of the Friends of Our Native 
Landscape, Mrs. Jean Ellis Driver of the Forestry Class of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Miss Lena M. McCauley of the Horticultural Society, 
Mr. E. K. Warren of Warren’s Woods, Three Oaks, Michigan, and the 
hostesses Mrs. D. Harry Hammer, Mrs. F. W. Blocki, Mrs. A. A. 
Michelson, Mrs. L. A. Walton, Mrs. C. F. Millspaugh, Miss Catherine 
Mitchell, and Huron H. Smith and C. F. Millspaugh of the Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 

At a final organization meeting, the body assumed the name The Con- 
servation Council, and the following objects set forth: namely, to serve 
as a “Clearing House” for its component societies, assist their aims, act 
in any matter requiring concerted action, hold property dedicated to 
common interests, and refer to the society most interested any new motion 
presented to the Cannell, 
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In the year and one-half of its existence, the Conservation Council has 
enrolled the following societies in its organization: The Geographic 
Society of Chicago, The Prairie Club, The Horticultural Society, The 
Municipal Art League, The Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, 
Chicago Chapter, Riverside Chapter; The Illinois Audubon Society, 
The Outdoor Art League, The Second District Women’s Clubs, The 
West End Woman’s Club and The Ridge Woman’s Club. 

It has given moral support to the Geographic Society and the Prairie 
Club in their efforts to Preserve the Dunes, to save Stony Island, to protect 
Starved Rock, the White Pine Forest, and Black Hawk Park. Both 
delegates and Secretary have written letters to various authorities in this 
work. It published and distributed 15,000 “Save the Wild Flower” 
leaflets with the aid of the Outdoor Art League. At its meetings it has 
urged delegates to keep the aims of the Friends of Our Native Landscape, 
the Audubon Society, the Wild Flower Preservation Society and the 
Outdoor Art League before their members. It has inspired editorials in 
the newspapers and there is no question but that the attitude of railroads 
toward wild flowers, and the public toward the dunes was influenced by 
The Conservation Council. | 

Lena M. McCAUutey, Secretary. 


WuHat Has THE FOREST PRESERVE DISTRICT OF CooK COUNTY DONE 
up TO DATE? 


Chicago, Jan. 15, 1917. 


It has examined by the inspection of the members of the Commission 
and the Plan Committee over 21,000 acres of forest. It has had drawings 
or recommendations made for over 15,000 acres, all of which have been 
definitely recommended by the Plan Committee for purchase. The Forest 
Preserve District—the official body—has accepted and concurred in these 
recommendations and is now having the various legal and real-estate and 
surveyor committees at work. Records of ownership and formal surveys 
upon which legal descriptions can be based are being made for practically 
all of the 15,000 acres as fast as the work can be taken up and pushed 
along. 

In some instances the Commissioners are able to proceed by direct 
negotiation and find themselves able to agree with the owners of certain 
pieces of property upon the value of their holdings. Within this character 
of dealings may be placed over 900 acres in the center of Deer Grove, 
which is Forest Preserve No. 1 and is situated in the northwest part of 
the County, about three miles north of Palatine. For more than two months 
at this writing the people of Cook County have been in legal possession 
of these 900 acres of beautiful hill, ravine and forest. The remaining 
portion of the 1,100 acres of this preserve will become publicly owned 
within a short time. Some of it is, like the first, under direct negotiation 
and some of it will have to be acquired by condemnation. 

Forest Preserve No. 2 is along the Desplaines River extending about 
three miles south from the north County line. Of this, over 400 acres in 
Wheeling is acquired and owned by the public. Other portions of this 
district will be acquired by negotiation. 
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VIEW ON THE DESP 


LAINES RIVER IN THE FOREST PRESERVE 


The Thatcher Grove in River Forest and the wooded area south of 
Lake Street and north of Madison will probably be acquired by condemna- 
tion, as the Commission and the owners are not able to agree on the price. 

The Commission has already accepted within the 15,000 acres mentioned 
above a recommendation for a large tract south, east and west of Willow 
Springs in the Township of Palos. Some 4,000 or 5,000 acres more will 
shortly be submitted to them for negotiation, in addition to what they 
have already acted upon. 

A recommendation of 3,500 acres has just been made and accepted 
by the Commission along the Chicago River from Crawford Avenue up 
to and including the woods in Glen View, and orders have been given 
for a definite plat and recommendation along this same river from Glen 
View to the north County line. The Commission has also given orders for 
detailed reports along the Calumet region, Calumet River, the woods 
south of South Chicago and Burnham and from that on to the south County 
line. The Commission will very shortly take definite action upon reserva- 
tions which shall have value and relation to the residents of South Chicago, 
Pullman and Blue Island. 

It is also the intention, if funds permit, to continue the work along 


the Desplaines River from the portions already covered by recommendations | 


to its junction with the Drainage Canal. 

The Commission is actively engaged in the promotion of the Forest 
Preserve enterprise and has already accumulated thousands of dollars’ worth 
of plats, descriptions, surveys and other information: necessary before 
actual purchase of property can be made. 

D. H. PERKINS. 
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FRIENDS OF OUR NATIVE LANDSCAPE 


“Tf the Friends of Our Native Landscape go down to history with no 
other record to their credit than that they have led a band of nature lovers 
to the country, given joy to some, and opened the eyes of others, they will 
not have lived in vain.” The primary purposes of the society, however, 
are twofold: First to secure and preserve for the people of today and all 
future generations examples of landscape types which are fast vanishing 


. before the encroachment of industry: Second, to cultivate in every in- 


dividual a love for the world of the open with an understanding of how 
it may be enjoyed in a social way without destroying those things we want 
to preserve. 


To create an interest in the first object, an annual meeting of all 
members of the society is held in June in some bit of primitive landscape 
worthy of preservation by the state. The first of these “annual pilgrimages” 
was to the White Pine Forest near Oregon, Illinois, where an original 
masque by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman was enacted with a bend in the 
flood plain of a picturesque creek for an amphitheater. This was in June, 
1913. Succeeding pilgrimages have been to the Warren Woods near Three 
Oaks, Michigan; to the Illinois Canyon near Starved Rock, and to the 
Warren Dunes at Lakeside, Michigan. 


But when “Autumn has flung her crimson splendor abroad,” the Friends 
gather and go to the blazing dunes for the refreshment of spirit which only 
broad horizons and wind-swept hill tops can give. At night they light an 
enormous campfire and listen to reports from committees that have been 
continuously active in promoting such work as state survey, county reserva- 


tions, city reservations, public highways, school propaganda, and publicity 
work. 





A GROUP OF “FRIENDS” ON AN OUTING 
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The organization as a whole through its leading spirits is in touch with 
the conservation movement throughout the entire country, even pointing 
the way to new efforts and urging and encouraging every great act from 
the acquirement of National Parks, to the preservation of Stony Island, 
and of wild flowers along the railroad right-of-ways. It has chapters doing 
similar work in various parts of the country. The local body in Chicago 
is made up of men and women from every profession and rank of life, 
many of whom are prominent in the world of art, in the Universities, and 
in business circles commanding wide interests, and all are determined that 
the commercial vandals shall not control as amusement parks, the wooded 
dunes with their rare and marvelous floral ¢arpet, the streams with their 
adjoining bluffs and headlands, ravines and canyons, the ponds and 
swamps where water birds make their haunts, and all places of beauty. 

The midwinter festival held by the Friends is a revelation of the beauty 
of the woods at sunset in January, to many present, and in April the 
pilgrimage to the crab-apple trees in blossom time is made with harp and 
flute and birds, and dancing on the green. 

The Board of directors recently enjoyed a trip to Savanna, Ill., on 
the bluffs above the Mississippi, where they were received and entertained 
by the Mayor and other public spirited citizens, and plans were made for 
the organization of a new chapter to preserve the bluffs and floodlands 
along the Mississippi which at that point are famous in Indian history. 

The society was organized in Chicago at the City Club, April 7, 1913 
and incorporated May 15, 1913. Mr. Jens Jensen has been the president 
untiring throughout the three years of active propaganda work. Mr. 
Eames MacVeagh is the treasurer. Mr. Sherman Booth was the first 
secretary, later resigning to be succeeded by Mrs. Charles F. Pearce. 

GENEvRA M. PEARCE. 


THE CONSERVATION OF THE INDIANA DUNES 


The movement for creating a park, state or national, to include within 
its boundaries some of the most beautiful sand dune areas of Northern 
Indiana, has been given considerable valuable publicity during the past few 
months, and is attracting the attention of bird lovers all over the country. 
Senator Thomas Taggart of Indiana, has taken an active interest in the 
movement and the seventh of last September, submitted a resolution in The 
United States Senate which is already bearing fruit. The resolution di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress at 
its next session, the advisability of securing, by purchase or otherwise, all 
that portion of the counties of Lake, La Porte, and- Porter, in the state of 
Indiana, and bordering upon Lake Michigan and commonly known as the 
“Sand Dunes,” with a view that such lands be created a national park. The 
secretary was also directed to report the cost of acquiring such lands and 
the probable expense of maintaining them as a part of The National Park 
System. 

The Secretary of the Interior has taken prompt action in accordance 
with this resolution and on October 30, Mr. Steven T. Mather, Assistant 
to The Secretary of the Interior, gave a public hearing at the Federal 
Building in Chicago to all persons and organizations interested in the sand 
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dunes. An entire day was given to the hearing, which attracted wide- 
spread attention. 


The various significant features of the Dunes, scenic, scientific and 
recreational, were set forth by representatives of Chicago University, The 
Academy of Sciences, and various organizations such as The Geographic 
Society of Chicago, The Friends of Our Native Landscape, The Prairie 
Club, and others, including, of course, The Illinois Audubon Society. 
The hearing was very friendly to the project, Mr. Mather himself being 
thoroughly acquainted with the dune topography, and personally very much 
in sympathy with the preservation of the area as a public park. 


To assist in the accomplishment of this end, a National Dune Park 
Association has been organized and articles of incorporation were taken up 
at Gary, Indiana, October 15th, which have been sent to the Secretary of 
State of Indiana. The following directors were elected to serve for one 





A MOVING DUNE 
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year: A. F. Knotts, T. R. Cannon, Mrs. Frank Sheehan, J. O. Bowers, 
G. Pinneo, Gary; Dr. Stoltz, South Bend; Prof. Bennett, Valparaiso ; 
T. W. Allinson, Dr. H. C. Cowles, D. W. Roper, Jens Jensen, E. L. Mil- 
lard, C. A. Mitchell, Z. Baber, and E. M. Winston, Illinois. 

Mr. ©. M. Schantz represented ‘The Illinois Audubon Society at the 
hearing. A portion of his address is herewith appended. 


BIRDS AND THE DUNES 


The Mississippi Valley each spring and autumn, is the favorite route 
for the migration of countless thousands of both land and water birds. 
Probably nowhere on the North American continent does there take place 
a greater movement of bird life than in the region tributary to the Dunes. 
Thirty years ago, when the region south and east of the City of Chicago 
was still a vast uncommercialized and uninhabited area, this region was a 
paradise for the sportsman and market hunter. Calumet Lake, Wolf Lake, 
the Big Calumet and the Little Calumet rivers and all the streams and 
ponds of the region were alive with waterfowl. 

Today much of this wonderful bird life is gone never to return and 
where once could be seen thousands of ducks, geese and other waterfowl], 
small flocks of game birds are a novel sight. While the larger land birds 
have never been in as great numbers as the water birds they were once very 
plentiful in the Dune region and its outskirts. Ruffed grouse, quail and 
prairie chicken have been driven out by the ruthless hunter. 

Nature has been very kind to the Dunes in providing a peculiarly favor- 
able climate for the propagation of both plant and. bird life. The tempera- 
tures are never extreme either summer or winter, and except on the exposed 
lake beach the winds are also moderate. 

The abundance of fruit-bearing plants in the Dunes makes them par- 
ticularly attractive to the thousands of the smaller migratory birds that are 
so important a factor in the destruction of injurious insects. The Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture at Washington, and those of the great states of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Michigan, are continually issuing bulletins urging bird 
conservation, and are instructing farmers and fruit growers as to the in- 
calculable value of our native birds, as checks on injurious insects and 
weeds. In connection with this education the creation of bird havens is 
urged wherever possible, to be made as attractive and safe as necessary 
for the re-establishment of many of our fast disappearing birds. 

The present game laws in Indiana, Michigan and Illinois are no doubt 
broad enough to protect the birds, if enforced. The enforcement of game 
laws in many communities is, however, a dead letter, and the selling of 
hunting licenses a very profitable and jealously guarded part of political 
patronage. The creation of a forest preserve under Federal supervision, 
automatically prohibits shooting in the territory set aside, and the Illinois 
Audubon Society realizes that the creation of a National Forest Reserve in 
the Dunes, would go farther to protect and conserve bird life at the head 
of Lake Michigan, than all the legislation enacted by the individual states 
for that purpose. 

It has been demonstrated that in a remarkably short time, wild life 
recognizes protection. The establishment of a Forest Reserve in the Dunes 
would unquestionably restore much of the bird life that under present condi- 
tions is falling an easy prey to the lawless shooter with his pump gun and 
other destroying devices. 

The list of birds regularly visiting the area comprising the Dunes and 
the adjacent regions, is a very large one, well over 300 varieties, and the 
list is often swelled by wandering visitors who are attracted by the won- 
derful food supply, and the favorable climatic conditions. 

While there have been set aside vast bird havens in the south and west 
and on the Atlantic seaboard, for the protection of our larger waterfowl, 
there is no large area in the middle west or Mississippi Valley, where the 
marvelous throng of land birds whose annual migrations are among the 
most wonderful phenomena of nature, can find secure resting and feeding 
places while passing through our region. 





THE BEACH AT THE DUNES 
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Bird study is fast becoming a recognized and important part of the 
nature study in our primary and advanced education. Adults are becom- 
ing more and more interested in bird study as a recreation. Constantly in- 
creasing demands are being made for illustrated lectures on birds and their 
economic value. 


At the head of Lake Michigan, where has grown up one of the greatest 
centers of population in the world, destined to become the greatest factor 
in the industrial life of the middle west, here at almost the center of popula- 
tion of the United States, are we not entitled to this breathing spot and 
out-of-door school of nature for the children and adults of the future, a 
school in which can be studied the botany, geology, ornithology and the 
history of this great region whose physical beginnings are inseparably 
linked with the glacial period of America, and whose history goes back to 
the time of La Salle, Marquette and Joliet? 


Give to us and the birds, the Sand Dunes of Indiana as a place of 
peace, rest, recreation and national protection, where we may go to enjoy 
the things that are the inherent right of both the wild life and the human 
population. Where we can be invigorated by the clean north wind sweep- 
ing down across over 300 miles of Lake Michigan and where we may watch 
the sun rise and set without a veil of dust and smoke to hide its glory. 





THE SURF ON THE DUNE SHORE 
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Refuge 


(The Bird Sanctuary at Cornish, N. H.) 


Every wild wing of the hunted, the harried, 
Every fleet foot of the stalked, the pursued, 
Every bright eye of the fearful, the followed, 
Solace may find in this blithe solitude. 

Here the wings fold by the peace of the water, 
Here the feet pause in the woodland’s deep calm, 
Here the eye rests; for the woods and the waters, 
Friendly and welcoming, offer their balm. 


Where the trees dip to the wide placid water, 
Where the reeds bend to the stately slow tide, 
Where the moon rises o'er leagues of dim woodland, 
Glimmering greenly—here may they abide. 
Hither they speed over moorland and mountain, 
Wary and valiant, far-sighted and brave; 

Hither they come at the call of compassion, . 
Here may they rest in thè wood, on the wave. 


Beautiful wings of the air and the river, 
Wonderful eyes of the forest and glade, 
Marvelous voices a-tune with the dawn-wind, 
Welcome, ah, welcome, to sun and to shade! 
Here you may have the desired, the cherished— 
Only the longing in freedom to live 
Here in this happy place stayed is the hand of man, 
Opened the heart of man—refuge to give! 








ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE in the Outlook. 





Or 
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Sportsmen, Congressmen, Audubonites and Others 


In the story of the recent campaign in Congress, given elsewhere in 
this Bulletin, a list of sportsmen’s organizations in Illinois opposed to the 
enforcement of the regulations of The United States Biological Survey 
appears. From a memorial spread on the records of the United States 
Senate, it seems that there is an Illinois Sportsmen’s League and an 
Illinois Sportsmen and Game Protective League, and that there are Sports- 
men’s Leagues for Madison, Marion, St. Clair, Greene, and Cass and 
Schuyler counties of Illinois. ‘These various organizations have a weekly 
publication known as The Illinois Sportsman of which H. C. Norcross of 
Carlyle is editor and publisher. The editorials in this paper are temperate 
in tone and with the editor’s conviction that the sportsmen he represents 
have a just grievance this paper and its influence will have to be reckoned 


with in the near future. 


"THE ROUND-UP.” 


The Illinois Sportsman is agitating a “round-up” of sportsmen from 
all parts of Illinois to take place at Springfield early in January. This 
is for the purpose of effecting an organization and mapping out a program 
to urge upon the attention of the legislature in the present session. Editor 
Norcross contends that “the several state bodies, many county leagues 
and associations, and hundreds of clubs, ranging in membership from five 
to one hundred or more, all interested in either hunting or fishing,” should 
send delegates to Springfield to form a compact organization, the members 
of which should, after due consideration, frame a bill embodying its par- 
ticular demands. With an organization of that kind behind it, he believes 
that this bill would go thru the general assembly without a single solitary 
change. He makes the point that in framing a measure ‘‘everything possible 
must be done along the line of conservation of our wild life,” while at the 
same time no effort must be spared “to try to give the sportsmen a square 
deal.” 

Audubonites will naturally be interested in the “round-up” at Spring- 
field; for it cannot but be a matter of concern to them what the interests 
and activities of Illinois sportsmen are. They may well consider also the 
conditions that make such a “round-up” possible—the existence of many 
active associations all over the state. If The Illinois Audubon Society 
should call for a similar “round-up” of Audubonites, where are the “many 
active associations” upon which it could call? ‘Truly, the advantages 
of the aggressive program are at present with the sportsmen and the 
moral is plain to Audubonites. There should be organizations in every 
county in the state in working relations with the State Audubon Society. 
This society then, and its branches, should be prepared to codperate with 
sportsmen’s organizations whenever such organizations stand for ‘‘conser- 
vation of our wild life and the square deal to sportsmen.” 


THE “Square DEAL.” 


In interpretation of what a “square deal” to sportsmen should be, the 
Audubon Societies may be unable to agree with the sportsmen and they 
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should also be prepared for such a contingency. The support Audubonites 
in general have given to the program of the United States Biological 
Survey where the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Law is concerned, 
and the active opposition of the sportsmen’s organizations above named to 
this same program, do not seem to promise unanimity of effort for the 
future. But it still remains that some of the most important contentions 
of the group of sportsmen under consideration are of unquestionable value, 
and merit the support of Audubonites. It is true that the stand of these 
sportsmen in Illinois and adjoining states in securing the enactment of 
laws prohibiting the sale of game and limiting the “bag” of the hunter, 
has been wholly admirable, and has made for the conservation of bird 
life. They have insisted upon reserving the game for those who hunt it, 
and who pay license fees to maintain the game departments of the state. 
Before the sportsmen of Illinois and Missouri made it illegal to sell game 
in those states, there was considerable rivalry between commission dealers 
of Chicago and St. Louis as to which city was the greatest game market 
in the world. 

The sportsmen of the middle west want federal laws restricting the 
activities of hunters and prohibiting the sale of game, so that in those 
states which have not yet enacted such laws the wholesale slaughter and 
shipment of game birds must cease. ‘They claim that the marketmen 
of the nation congregate in the South when the game birds have arrived 
there for their winter sojourn, and that these marketmen, together with 
the wealthy class of citizens that can afford to go there for sport, can 
kill and ship fowl to those states which permit the importation of game, 
“when killed in other states,” etc. One single shipment of one hundred 
thousand mallard ducks sent to market, is cited together with the killing 
of eighty thousand ducks in one single game resort during the federal 
season. In opposing such conditions, Audubonites and sportsmen may well 
make common cause. It can be only gratifying to Audubonites that there 
is no controversy between them and sportsmen’s organizations over the 
principle of bird conservation and it is hoped that they can arrive at some 
common agreement as to the exact methods of attaining such conservation. 

To promote clearness of statement it should be added that in the 
controversy over Spring shooting, organizations of sportsmen of northern 
Illinois worked aggressively in opposition to the various groups repre- 
sented by the Illinois Sportsman. The Fish and Game League of Illinois 
for instance, should be mentioned in this connection as effective sup- 
porters of the program of the Biological Survey. This latter organiza- 
tion had an important part in the preparation of the present state law re- 
lating to the sale of game and the limiting of the “bag” of the hunter. 


CONGRESSMEN AND AUDUBONITES. 


Here is the place to refer to the list of seventeen congressmen from 
Illinois who were named as friendly to those who opposed the regulations 
of the Biological Survey. Knowing that one can easily get a great deal of 
‘information that ain’t true,’ the editor of this Bulletin wrote each of 
the seventeen congressmen for a statement of his position. A few replies 
have been received to date, which are of value. Doubtless the strenuous 
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campaign of the past few months accounts for the neglect of some of the 
congressmen to reply. 

Congressman John C. McKenzie, writing from Elizabeth, Ill., declares 
himself as strongly in favor of protecting bird life and wild fowl and 
willing to support any reasonable measure at any and all times. Congress- 


man Frank Buchanan of Chicago, makes a similar declaration and while 


frankly admitting that he is not as well informed on the details of the 
movement as he should be, offers the important suggestion that when 
matters of particular interest to our society are scheduled to appear before 
Congress, we drop a note to the members of Congress, explaining the 
proposition and its merits. Congressman E. E. Denison of Marion, Ill., 
makes a similar admission as to his lack of familiarity with the subject and 
explains that his vote was the result of appeals from his constituents who 
knew more about the subject than he did. There is the same implication 
that our organization has not furnished him with information as to 
the merits of the proposition, all of which is true. Congressman C. U. 
Stone of Peoria, writes a friendly letter, showing that he approved of the 
appropriation for the enforcement of the Migratory Bird Law, and Con- 
gressman B. M. Chiperfield of Canton, expresses his resentment that he 
should be quoted as opposing the appropriation for the Survey. Congress- 
man M. B. Madden of Chicago, states that he voted for the appropriation 
and assures us of his great interests in the conservation of bird life. 


From all this, it is plain that, fortunately, some of our information 
“ain’t so.” As Congressman W. E. Williams of Pittsfield made a speech 
in opposition to the Survey, there is no question as to his position. The 
Illinois Congressmen still to be heard from as to their alleged opposition 
to the appropriations are: Thos. Gallagher of Chicago, T. S. Williams 
of Louisville, Chas. E. Fuller of Flora, L. E. Wheeler of Springfield, 
F. A. Britten of Chicago, J. A. Sterling of Leroy, E. J. King of Gales- 
burg, J. D. McDermott of Chicago, W. A. Rodenberg of Chester, C. H. 
Tavenner of Cordova, J. G. Cannon of Danville, W. B. McKinley of 
Petersburg, and W. W. Wilson of Chicago. 


Here is something for friends of bird conservation in the districts 
represented by these Congressmen to do. Let us secure from the Congress- 
men a statement of their position and show what is involved in the con- 
troversy. In the coming session, Congress will be asked to pass an enabling 
act to put into effect the provisions of the new Migratory Bird Treaty with 
Canada. Here will be a good chance to secure federal legislation of the 
kind we want to correct any inequality that has been the subject of just 
complaint. Our Illinois Congressmen must not be quoted again as op- 
posing the program in which Audubonites are interested. Let us give 
them information so that they can vote right. 


We are sending to each of the Congressmen from Illinois a copy of 
this: Winter Bulletin, with the compliments of The Illinois Audubon 
Society. We invite their careful consideration of the position taken by 
The Illinois Audubon Scciety, as set forth in the preceding articles. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 

Looking forward, for one thing, to 
the Audubon Bulletin for Spring, 1917! 
The Spring, 1916, Bulletin came out so 
late that some of the readers for whom 
it was intended had set about their sum- 
mer vacations! We had unfortunate ex- 
periences with that Bulletin and some 
more of the same kind with the one now 
in our readers hands, but we have prof- 


.ited by all this and we think we can 


safely promise the next Bulletin on 
time. We are now more certain of 
the problems in preparing the Bulletins. 
We believe more help will be available 
and that more resources will be at hand 


for the coming year. 
bE $ 


The problems? Well, one of the hard- 
est ones is to uncover even a fraction of 
the lights that, so far as the Publication 
Committee is concerned, are hidden away 
under ' bushels. There are many good 
deeds done in Illinois in an Audubon 
way which we would like to set forth in 
the Bulletin, but our intelligence depart- 
ment is not sufficiently well equipped 
to catch their glow. ‘The Bulletin itself 
is the supreme effort of the Illinois 


Audubon Society to see how far its little 
candle can throw its beams, and it some- 
times seems that the metaphor of the 
light and the bushel applies to it also. 
For note what follows. During the nearly 
twenty years of the existence of the Illi- 
nois Audubon Society, practically all of 
its directors’ meetings have been held in 
Chicago. Its annual meetings have all 
taken place there (in recent years at the 
Art Institute), and the daily papers have 
noticed the event and given space to 
comment upon the open lectures. Yet it 
is a not infrequent occurrence that right 
in Chicago, the Illinois Audubon Society 
and some newly organized association 
with an almost identical program, discover 
each other and are mutually surprised 
at the other’s existence! No harm is 
done, of course, since the field is big 
enough for all comers, but we should 
be permitted to remark that if the bushel 
obscures the light (of the Illinois Audu- 
bon Society) so near at hand, how dim 
it must appear, say, at Danville or Cen- 
tralia ! 

More publicity, that’s all, and more, 
many more members! The Bulletin must 
have more readers and contributors in 
Chicago and Danville and Centralia and 
at all other strategic points in Illinois. 
(All places in Illinois are equally strate- 
gic, if not more so). The Society must 
find active workers to represent various 
portions of the state on the Board of 
Directors. Not only must we secure in- 
dividual memberships, but we must en- 
deavor to enroll on our membership list 
every organization whose interest we 
can represent. This means women’s clubs, 
conservation leagues, garden clubs, nature 
study clubs, boy scout organizations, 
campfire girls, etc. It would be fine 
indeed if every school had a member- 
ship and at least one wide-awake pupil 
to serve as our special agent and reporter. 

se 

Let us get behind every movement for 
state parks, bird refuges, forest preserves, 
etc. As pointed out elsewhere the birds 
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are innocent beneficiaries of every such 
movement. Some have objected to the 
original name of Audubon Society as 
being too limited in what it implies. 
Very well, let us make it imply conserva- 
tion leagues, out-door leagues, leagues for 
the conservation of wild life, etc. The 
birds will share in all the benefits and 
find their way into the foremost affections 
of the lovers of wild life and of forest 
solitudes. 

In this issue of the Bulletin there are 
reports from the Conservation Committee 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
from the Conservation Council of Cook 
County, The Cook County Forest Pre- 
serves, and the Association for the Pres- 
ervation of the Indiana Dunes. It is pro- 
posed to publish reports of a similar 
nature in every issue. In the Conserva- 
tion Council referred to, there has been 
frequent expression of a desire to have 
a publication to represent the interests 
of the various organizations thus asso- 
ciated. The Illinois Audubon Society in- 
vites the Council to use the columns of 
the Bulletin and it extends this invita- 
tion to all organizations of Illinois hav- 
ing similar aims. 

A survey of our State showing its 
scenic assets should be under way. If a 
group of discriminating nature lovers in 
each county would undertake the local 
survey, the combined reports would make 
valuable and very interesting reading. 
For note the significance of all this when 
the state law permitting counties to or- 
ganize forest preserve districts is brought 
to mind. A bond issue of one-tenth of 
one per cent of the assessed valuation 
is authorized and a maintenance tax pro- 
vided for. Cook County is the first 
county to avail itself of this privilege and 
a report elsewhere in this Bulletin shows 
the beginning of an expenditure of $12,- 
000,000 for forest preserves in that county 
alone! Lake County will vote in April 
on the question of issuing bonds to the 
extent of $150,000 to begin the purchase 


of forest lands in the Skokie Valley, a 
portion of the ‘Waukegan Flats,’ the 
Grass Lake area with its lotus beds, etc. 
With similar action of this kind McLean 
County might possibly make a forest 
preserve of Funk’s Woods; Carroll 
County might possess itself of the tow- 
ering bluffs north of Savanna and of 
the forested valley near Mount Carroll; 
Jo Daviess County might preserve some 
of its fine scenery including Charles’ 
Mound, the highest spot in this state. 
Ogle County might purchase the famous 
white pine forest near Stratford and the 
beautiful open canyon of Pine Creek, and 
Joliet and Will County might own Hig- 
ginbotham’s Woods and the valley of 
Hickory Creek, etc., etc. 
* Ok Ox 

Mr. Theodore Jessup in a paper read 
before the Chicago Literary Club, April 
10, 1916, calls attention to the specific 
instances just given and then shows how 
through county action the great highways 
of the state might in many instances pass 
through continuous county parks. He 
says, for instance: “If we begin with the 
Fox River in Lake County and follow 
it in its windings in McHenry, Kane 
and Kendall to its mouth at Ottawa in 
LaSalle County, we find the roads fol- 
low the stream. Sometimes they are only 
a few feet away and at others a quarter 
of a mile distant. Often the roads are 
twenty to fifty feet above the stream. 
The space between the roads and the 
river was originally forested and some 
surviving or second-growth trees still 
mark every mile of the hundred and 
fifty included. A county park scheme 
would permit utilizing this river bank. 
Under a forester’s care it would soon 
come back to true forest conditions. 
State roads are now under way;*and 
soon we would have without excessive 
taxation a boulevard at small cost, beau- 
tiful every mile of the way. The same 
principle could be applied from Ottawa 
all down the Illinois Valley to St. Louis. 
Almost identical conditions exist in the 
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Rock River Valley, along the Kankakee, - 


the Sangamon, the Vermilion, and many 
other streams. 

It would transform the state highways 
from places one wanted to get over as 
quickly as possible into one long suc- 
cession of delightful views, and make 
lingering and slow motoring a thing to 
be desired.” 

* k OX 

Our readers are invited to report for 
the Spring Bulletin the significant areas 
in their respective counties that might 
well be preserved and what funds the 
authorized levy would make available for 
that purpose. There might also be re- 
ports of areas that could at least be set 
aside for bird refuges. Perhaps some 
one can write us about the very inter- 
esting Ozark region of southern Illinois. 
Who can furnish detailed information as 
to the government “zone” through which 
the Illinois and Mississippi Canal runs? 
This canal connecting the Illinois River 
with the Mississippi is 75 miles long and 
It would 
seem possible to make this zone a bird 


has a feeder 29 miles long. 
refuge. ‘This would be a fine achieve- 
ment for Audubonites living along the 
canal zone. 
* Ok Ok 

The legislature is now in session. ‘The 
State Park Commission may at this time 
ask for the purchase of additional park 
areas. This Commission now controls 
855 acres in the Starved Rock Park and 
ten acres at Fort Chartres in Randolph 
County. It has urged past legislatures to 
purchase the Cahokia Mound area and 
also the white pine forest in Ogle County. 
It may renew its request and recommend 
additional areas. As soon as its program 
is announced the members of the Illinois 
Audubon Society will be invited to back 
up that program by individual work with 
our legislators. A bill appropriating 
$30,000 for the purchase of the white 


pine forest in Ogle County passed both 
houses of the legislature in 1903, but 
Governor Yates’ veto killed it. Governor 
Dunne’s express statement that he would 
veto any bill for the purchase of this 
tract has prevented any action during 
the past four years. Our new governor 
has been conspicuous for his interest in 
the preservation of places of scenic 
beauty in the Rock River country where 
his Sinnissippi farm is located. We can 
be sure that Governor Lowden will give 
a sympathetic hearing to any well-con- 
sidered plan for conserving the scenic 
assets of.our state. 


Ok ok ok 


Another March bird-census is promised 
for our coming Spring Bulletin. Sup- 
pose our contributors report for the 
period between March 1 and March 15. 


Last year’s list was very interesting and 


will prove of value for use during the 
corresponding period this year. For the 
Bulletin we also wish reports from all 
over Illinois of the results of field obser- 
vations during these winter months. Es- 
pecially welcome will be reports upon 
success in winter feeding and attracting 
of birds. Our readers are invited to 
send in criticisms of the bird list printed 
in the Spring, 1916, Bulletin. This was 
a copy of one our Society has been 
distributing as a separate print. Two 
hundred and sixty-four different species 
are therein listed with no effort to sepa- 
rate the more common from the rare. 
Possibly our readers will wish to add 
other names to the list. As this list is 
now arranged it is somewhat technical 
and not easy to consult. Possibly a new 
list can be prepared with the 100 com- 
moner birds of the state named first and 
the remaining species arranged as com- 
paratively rare or limited in range, etc. 
Our readers are invited to suggest ways 


to make this list more helpful. 
+ $ 2 
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Boy Scouts as Conservationists 


The rapid growth of the boy scout movement in the State of Illinois 
is worth considering in its relation to the conservation of wild life. Almost 
any intelligent boy is easily persuaded as to right and wrong of the 
destruction of life, and can be enlisted with very little effort as a guardian 
instead of a destroyer. That is what the teachings of the leaders in this 
movement seem to accomplish. 

In the sixth annual report of the boy scouts of America, a comparative 
statement is given of merit badges issued. The interest in bird study is 
shown by the following figures: Badges given for bird study: 1911, 0; 
1912, 2; 1913, 4; 1914, 30% 1915, 162, 

In another part of the report is a picture of two hundred or more bird 
houses, under the heading, “Scouts become Practical Wild Life Pro- 
tectors.” The last edition of “The Scouts’ Hand-book for Boys,” devotes 
eight pages to bird identification, protection, photography, and the feeding 
of wild birds, written by a member of The National Association of 
Audubon Societies. To this is also added a strong plea for bird protec- 
tion, by W. T. Hornady, the famous naturalist. 

The boy scout movement is receiving the substantial support of thinking 
men and in Chicago and its environs, there are more than five thousand 
scouts. The membership in the state is about fourteen thousand, and is 
increasing rapidly. Each of these bright, intelligent boys has an influence 
over other boys which should result in a wide-spread interest in bird 
protection. 
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Prize Contest for Junior Clubs 


In the hope of inspiring Junior Clubs with zeal for extra effort, the 
Illinois Audubon Society, in 1916, again offered valuable prizes for the 
best work of such clubs and met with much better response than the year 
previous,—though still disappointing as a representative State.Contest. 

In reviewing the matter it is interesting to note that the clubs entering 
the contest varied in size from seventy to seventeen members and that the 
age of the individuals in the various clubs ranged from pupils of second 
grade to those in Grammar School. 


One club represented a large city school in the-heart of a foreign dis- 
trict. Another came from an exclusive private school in a cultured and 
wealthy suburb,—while a third contrast is provided by a club consisting 
of an entire Country School of pupils of all ages. 

Each one of the competing clubs sent in something interesting and 
worth while. 





_ One leader, from Streator reported a wigwam constructed for a feed- 
ing station in winter by her Juniors and set up by permission of the au- 
thorities in a public park. Another club which failed of a prize sent in 
such excellent individual lists of birds identified that they deserve special 


mention. These boys and girls live in St. Charles and had lists varying 


from fifty-two to eighty-five. The leader of the Junior Audubon in Hins- 
dale, where they won a first prize last year, submitted a fine migration list 
as usual and she said that she had never had such early reports of so many 
species identified from so many individuals as in 1916. 


After most careful consideration of all reports and work submitted, 
the committee decided that the first prize consisting of ten pairs of Bird- 
glasses would have to be divided between the Roycemore School Club of 
Evanston, Miss Julia Henry leader and the Junior Audubon Club of the 
Gary School, Chicago, Miss Lillian Wiggins leader. The work of both 
of these schools was so excellent and along such entirely different lines, that 
it seemed necessary to honor them equally. 


In the award of the second prize the committee met with a similar con- 
dition. Two clubs seemed equally deserving. This difficulty was met, 
however, by the generous offer of the original donor to duplicate the second 
prize, which consists of ten dollars’ worth of Bird books. These two prizes 
will go to the Junior Audubon Club of Peoria, Miss Mildred Foster leader, 
and the Buffalo Prairie Audubon Club, Mr. W. C. Harris leader. 


The club from Buffalo Prairie submitted an excellent general report but 
failed to supplement it with written work of any kind. One very good 
idea of the leader there is to have the members of his Junior Club study the 
relation of insects to bird life. ‘They have a case of mounted insects speci- 
mens for reference. 

The Peoria Club is a very large one and in their report showed good 
general work both in study and practical efforts. They also gave an espe- 
cially gratifying report of their work as “Bird-Police.” Peoria should be- 
come a bird refuge if these boys and girls continue their efforts. 

The bird identification record of the Roycemore School is so unusually 
good as to make city bird lovers envious. ‘These lads and lasses had the 
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EXHIBIT OF THE GARY SCHOOL JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 


advantage of suburban surroundings with woods and hills and swamp not 
far away. They took advantage of their opportunities and compiled such 
a migration record that they stood highest in this particular. This club 
also sent in the best specimens of literary effort yet received. 


The Gary School Club of Chicago, which won the second prize in the 
previous contest, made another big effort this time and as a result tied for 
the first prize. The work of this club is remarkable considering their 
handicap of situation, the school being located in a densely populated for- 
eign district of Chicago. Their migration record is somewhat meagre 
compared to those from more favored localities, but it is good considering 





SCENE FROM PLAY BY GARY SCHOOL JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB 
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their surroundings. This club again submitted a play about the value of 
birds, more ambitious in form and idea than the previous one and very 
good too. Photographs were also taken of the play this time and inserted 
in their record book. There were also some attempts at outdoor photogra- 
phy of birds presented. They made a scrap book consisting of clippings 
from all sorts of papers and magazines, of bird articles or poems or current 
news, which showed that the members of the club are alert to everything 
of interest concerning birds that comes within reach. Another thing worthy 
of mention is the fact that this club sent its report bound into attractive 
book form with an effective cover design. Perhaps most noteworthy of all is 
their modest report of missionary efforts on their part, not only with 
individuals but in helping to form bird clubs in other schools. 


Honor is due to all the clubs that competed for the prizes. Their re- 
ports show good work and prove most interesting. But the committee 
regrets to announce that the interest created by the offer of the prizes has 
not been sufficiently widespread to justify the expenditure in this direction 
again, and it has been decided to discontinue the prizes. 

BERTHA TRAER PATTEE, Secretary. 


Juvenilia 


Among the material submitted in the Prize Contest by the Roycemore 
School Club, were the following compositions which seem worthy of repro- 
duction here. Too long to print was a story “The Oriole” by Margaret 


Kelley (age 8 years), remarkable for its imaginative quality and its com- 
position. 


The Yellow Warbler’s Nest. 
PAULINE D. RUDOLPH. (Age 11 Years) 


On June 14, my brother brought home a yellow warbler nest with a cowbird’s egg 
in it and a yellow warbler’s. He brought it home because the birds had gone away 
from it and the eggs were cold. He was going to put it in his egg collection. In 
doing so he squeezed it a little bit and he heard something crack. He took the nest 
apart and found a layer of cowbirds eggs and yellow warbler eggs. Then another 
layer of cowbird’s eggs and yellow warbler eggs and then the bottom and that had 
some cowbird’s eggs and yellow warbler eggs. 


The statements in this account are confirmed by Mrs. Franklin 
Rudolph who saw the nest with four layers of eggs. 
Roycemore School. JULIA HENRY. 


In the Evening 
By BETTY SARGENT. (Age 9 Years) 


At night the birds sing softly, 

To lull their babies to sleep, 
And in their nests so lofty 

They sing, “Peep, peep, peep.” 


The bluebird sings a lullaby 
Of flowers gay and bright, 
The Robin in her nest so high 
Sings, “Sleep, it is now night.” 
Each bird has a lullaby, 
And if you'll listen you'll see 
That birds whether low or high, 
Sing, “Chee, chee, chee.” 
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The Canoe as an Aid to Bird Study 


I wonder how many of the rank and file of Nature lovers realize what 
a valuable aid to bird study the canoe is? 

In addition to its own peculiar charm to the lover of the out of doors, 
it has as many or more advantages over other water craft as a saddle 
horse has over other land conveyances. Like the horse it will go easily 
to places where others of its own field would not even be considered. 
One would not be able to employ the heavy skiff or power boat to explore 
shallow, winding creeks or river bottoms (where a light portable boat is 
needed to get around fallen timbers and through short stretches of wood- 
land to nearby sloughs) any more than one would use an automobile, wagon 
or bicycle to reach the summit of a steep hill in a broken and trackless 
wilderness. 

Any student of bird life knows that in just such places as those men- 
tioned above, are to be found the greatest number of our birds. A strong, 
active man, who is not afraid of a little physical exertion, can, alone and 
unaided, explore, with a canoe, every slough, bayou and creek in a certain 
strip of river bottoms, where it would require at least two men and a team 
of horses to portage a row boat, and a power boat would be useless. 


To get a great deal out of one’s canoe, however, it is not necessary to 
do any portaging to otherwise inaccessible places. It is especially easy 
on small streams to glide along close to the willows, and observe the birds 
along the edge, almost before they are aware of your presence and on 
open water the birds may be approached very closely before they take 
alarm, if care is exercised in paddling. If one wishes an observation 
blind, the boat may be easily covered with suitable vegetation (where it 
would be impossible to build a shore blind) thus giving new opportunities 
for observation. Another great convenience is: one can carry along as 
much, or as little, as he wishes to add to his comfort or efficiency as a 
Naturalist. The real canoeist has solved the problem of being more com- 
fortable on the least amount of comforts than any of the outdoor people 
unless it is the fellow who carries all his camping supplies on his back 
when he takes to the wilderness. The bird student may thus carry with 
him only his day’s supplies and necessities, or he may go out for a few 
days, or a month, camp near his chosen territory, and with his canoe, 
camera and note book, explore every bit of river, swamp and woodland 
within a wide radius of his base of supplies. In the spring, when the 
rains swell the rivers until they flood the adjacent woodlands, marshes 
and meadows, one may float on the flood among the trees where the ducks 
are feeding, through the thickets where the chickadees and the tree spar- 
rows are singing, as silently as our dear neighbor’s cat stalks the robin 
whose nest is just outside our bed-room window. A canoe will also 
carry a rifle very conveniently, and will approach just as noiselessly, the 
cat with a taste for birds as it will the birds themselves. I have found 
that a rifle shot when used to the best advantage, will frighten a bird 
away from an impending cat without the cat ever knowing anything 
about it. 

I doubt if there is a more slandered object in America than the canoe. 
There is a large class of people who would like to read a funeral service 
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over everyone entering a canoe, for they never expect to see his body 
again. Even a fool in a canoe has a better chance of returning than 
a wise man in an automobile, for the one in the boat has only himself to 
look after while the one in the auto is as much in danger from his fellow 
autoist as from his own action. What is a fool in a canoe? Primarily, 
he is the same fool who goes out in a small boat of any kind, on 
deep or dangerous waters, alone, without first learning to swim. If he 
cannot swim, he is as safe in a canoe as in an auto. I have been an active 
canoeist for eleven years and have had to swim for self-preservation but 
three times. Two of these times I was sailing my canoe in half a gale, 
the. other time was in a wind storm where even an expert should have 


stayed ashore. 


On September 2, 3 and 4, while taking a trip from Pecatonica to 
Rockford, Ill., on the Pecatonica and Rock rivers, I observed without 
the use of a glass, while passing by without stopping to study them, the 
following: Black Tern, two species of Ducks, three species of Herons, 
species of Sandpipers, Killdeer, Mourning Dove, two species of Hawks, 
Screech Owl, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Kingfisher, four species of Wood- 
peckers, Night Hawk, Chimney Swift, Kingbird, Phoebe, Blue Jay, Crow, 
Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, Cedar 
Waxwing, Grinnell’s Waterthrush,, American Redstart, Catbird, White- 
breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee and Robin. A good share of the time 
the weather was dubious and we were so pressed for time, that I could 
not stop to observe and identify them as I would have liked to do. With 
a glass and a little spare time I could have swelled this list to fifty or 
sixty as there were many warblers and other small birds that could not 
be classified under existing conditions. 

| J. C. Van Duzer. 
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The Western Meadowlark at Rockford 


The western meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta) up to a few years ago 
was entirely unknown in the region around Rockford. A few bird lovers, 
who had seen this bird in their travels, recognized it by its notes here two 
or three years ago and it became almost a point of honor to travel north 
of town to hear this very desirable songster. When silent, it still remained 
a difficult matter to distinguish between the local meadowlark and the 
newcomer, and even now few of us care to make definite identification 
without the telltale song. 

One, who speaks with authority and enjoys the third decade of life, 
however, avers that the western meadowlark was a familiar summer 
resident around Roscoe, also on Rock River and twelve miles north of 
Rockford. ‘This meadowlark was known there for many years and pre- 
dominated over Sturnella Magna Magna. However, the newcomer in these 
parts had made a deep impression and found favor with local bird lovers 
and many returned from their field trips with data, establishing this bird 
in new fields. 

The first authentic nesting site was found just north of Love’s Park, 
on Rock River, and three miles north of the city limits of Rockford, and 
later on at the Country Club, and one mile north of our city. The notes 
of the western meadowlark were next heard just south of the city limits. 
This spring resident birds were located in all of these places, also one mile due east 
of the city, one-half mile south of the city limits, four miles southwest of the city on 
the west side of Rock River and a little later on several birds were heard during the 
nesting season twenty-two miles southwest of Rockford. 

Thus it can be seen that this species is spreading rapidly. The extremely wet 
season unquestionably has checked the spread to a certain extent. Last year the 
notes of the western meadowlark were heard November 7 and a personal impression 
prevails that this species has a long season of song. 

North of the city it is a common occurrence to see two meadowlarks sitting on 
neighboring fence posts, one singing the old familiar song, which is immediately entirely 
drowned out by the explosive and resonant notes of its western relative. 

Paur B. RIIS, 
President Nature Study Society of Rockford. 


Oriole’s Nest and Baby’s 
Ring. 


Photo by W. B. Howe. 


The baby’s ring was found by 
a Baltimore oriole, probably on 
a sidewalk where it had been 
dropped out of the baby’s cab. 
The bird was attracted by the 
string attached to the ring. This 
had been tied about the baby’s 
wrist to hold the ring in place but 
had become unfastened, and the 
ring had dropped off. The oriole 
picked up the string and wove it 
securely into the side of the nest, 
allowing the ring to swing free. 
- After the birds left the nest the 
nest was removed from the tree 
to be preserved as a curiosity. 
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Unusual Birds Along the Mississippi River Near Quincy 


For a number of years I have been keeping a record of birds which 
visit this vicinity and my efforts have been rewarded and my interest 
increased by the occasional appearance of some arctic, tropical or western 
visitor which seldom is or which never before has been reported. 


Probably the most unusual northern bird recorded in this vicinity 
was the Labrador Duck. A number of years ago, when ducks were hunted 
for and sold openly in the market, a collector from the Smithsonian 
Institute happened in a duck shop and found a rarity—a Labrador Duck 
hanging, ready to be sold. 

“Got any more like this one?” anxiously inquired the collector. 


“Had three but just sold two beauties to a couple of fishermen who 
live in a shanty-boat down two miles on the point,” was his reply. 

The collector rented a launch which rapidly chugged its way to the 
fishermen’s shack. In he rushed to find the latter standing before a stove 
frying two carcasses which had been the much desired specimens. 

“Are those the ducks you just bought up town?” inquired the Smith- 
sonian man. 

“Yep,” was the reply. 

“Well, I’m sorry, for you are eating up $1,000 worth of ducks which 
Uncle Sam wants, but I can’t pay you unless the carcasses have feathers 
on. Good day.” 

From the far Southland appeared the Roseate Spoonbill which was . 
first reported by Mr. Otho Poling of Quincy. This bird appeared about 
eight years ago after a number of days of continual strong south wind. 
It was seen by a number of local sportsmen but never has it reappeared. 
No doubt the continual south wind forced it this far north. 

From the westland we have recorded the Oregon Junco, and White- 
headed Woodpecker, Harris Sparrow, and one fall the beautiful Western 
Grebe was much more numerous than our common “Hell Diver,” or Pied- 
billed Grebe. 

Another unusual guest appeared last week. I was in the densest of 
our lowland oak woods when far away—nearly a mile—I heard the tattoo 
of some large woodpecker upon a particularly resonant hollow limb. My 
companion remarked that if he were near town he would think it a trip 
hammer. 

I had an idea of what it was, for hunters had told me of a huge 
woodpecker up in the islands the previous winter. After the big noise oc- 
curred, dozens of smaller members of that family would nearly bounce their 
little heads off trying to rival the noise made by the larger bird. Naturally 
these conditions appealed to me as a bird lover—and imagine my added 
delight upon coming near a huge oak tree to discover a beautiful Northern 
Pileated Woodpecker, a huge bird which would have measured from my 
elbow to my finger tips, perched on a limb, high in the tree and as I 
approached, he beat a challenging tattoo, his red-crested head bouncing 
back and forth like a trip hammer for sure. He was the first I had ever 
seen and the first to be reported in Illinois, I believe, in a number of years. 

Other birds come here as irregular migrants such as: the Bohemian 
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Waxwing, Evening Grosbeak, and many rare Warblers, so the student 
along the Mississippi River may at all seasons expect unusual migrants if 
he will but watch for them. T. E. MUSSELMAN. 


From the Wilson Bulletin 


In the Wilson Bulletin for December, 1916, there are some interesting notes 
on the fall migrations of 1916 in the Chicago area by Jas. D. Watson and 
Edmund Huesberg, from which the following excerpts are taken. 


There are several birds which are on a decided increase in this region, 
these being the Tufted Titmouse, Carolina Wren, and Cardinal. The Tit- 
mice were first noted in any great numbers during the winter of 1915-16, 
and since then have been seen very often. On August 14, 1916, eight 
of these birds were observed at Riverside, two or three from all appear- 
ances being young birds. This leads to the conclusion that they may have 
nested in the vicinity. 

The Carolina Wren, although it has been of regular occurrence «in 
the past, did not become common until August of this year. Since then 
we have noted it in many different localities, chiefly on account of its 
being in full song. The Cardinal has been very common this year and is 
undoubtedly increasing in the Chicago area. These three birds are clearly 
extending their range northward. 

Among the strictly migrants, the Red-breasted Nuthatch, Myrtle 
Warbler, and Rusty Blackbird have been more abundant than usual this 
pall, 

On September 1st the American Crossbills appeared and have been 
numerous since that time. On October 21 the Redpolls put in an 
appearance, which is unusually early. Last Saturday, November 4, a 
flock of ten were watched for a long time at Riverside. ‘They were 
exceedingly tame. White-throated Sparrows have been entirely absent 
this fall. 

The Bachman Sparrow and Lark Sparrow were both found to be 
breeding here this last summer (1916). 


Shrike’s Nest. 


Photo by W. B. Howe. 
This is typical of the nests the 
loggerhead builds in thickets 
_along country roads. ‘The one 
shown was built in a bit of osage- 
orange hedge and the usual lin- 
ing of white chicken feathers can 
be seen in the picture. On ac- 
count of such prickly locations 
few photographers have tried to 
picture the interior of the nest of 
this species. 
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Concerning the State Game and Fish Commission 


` An article in the Spring Bulletin on the enforcement of the bird pro- 
tection laws in Illinois has called forth a friendly protest from the State 
Game and Fish Commission and a statement of the attitude of the Com- 
mission toward the work of the protection of the non-game birds which 
should encourage all interested in Audubon work. In its statement the 
assertion is made that no other agency has done so much for the non-game 
and insectivorous birds of Illinois as has this Commission, and it cites as 
evidence of this, its inauguration of the plan of creating refuges for non- 
game, as well as game birds. It therefore protests against the impression 
given in the article mentioned that the Commission is not doing as much 
for the non-game birds of the state as it might do or should do. That that 
criticism was implied in the article must be admitted, but it was explained 
in that connection that such a state of affairs was due to the lack of ener- 
getic interest shown by Audubonites in the passage and administration of 
bird protection laws, one criticism thus offsetting the other. 


It is evident from the statement of the Commission that it is unwilling 
that its activity in looking after the protection of non-game birds should be 
gauged by its published reports which contain but slight reference to that 
work. This is a matter entirely within the hands of the Commission, but 
since Audubonites as well as sportsmen are reading its reports and looking 
therein for matter of particular interest to them, it would seem well for 
the Commission to give publicity to the wider activities which have in view 
the protection of all the feathered wards of the state. Anyway, the pro- 
test of the present Commission against implied criticism of lack of interest 
in the welfare of song birds is encouraging. It indicates that the song and 
insectivorous birds, as well as the game birds, have friends at court. 


With reference to the claim of the Commission of having advanced con- 
structive measures, it should be said that the Commission should be given 
credit for the bird sanctuary provision in the law which went into effect 
June, 1915. This law places Illinois in the front rank with such states as 
Pennsylvania, and Minnesota and two or three others which have passed 
legislation of this sort. 


The measure referred to confers upon the Commission, power and au- 
thority to establish bird and game reservations or refuges in ahy county in 
the state where it shall be deemed necessary for protection and propagation 
of game and as a refuge or sanctuary for song and insectivorous birds, the 
land for such reservations to be leased at a nominal rental of one dollar per 
year for each parcel. On such reservations the commission may have 
planted any suitable grain for bird and game food, not to exceed five acres 
for each one thousand acre reservation, and may pay a rental usual and 
customary for similar lands in the vicinity. It will thus be seen that The 
Game and Fish Commission of Illinois has performed an important service 
for the song and insectivorous birds, as well as the game birds of Illinois. 
As yet only a few such reservations have been established. It has been 
necessary to move slowly in. order to get a useful body of experience in 
such work, but it is believed that these reservations will be found practical 
for both game and non-game birds and that a further development of the 
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project will be simple. The reservations established nearest Chicago in- 
clude one of one thousand acres in Cook County between Oak Park and 
Harvey, one in Lake County near Round Lake, and one each in Will and 
Kankakee Counties. 

The actual results already accomplished by the Commission are, accord- 
ing to the commissioners themselves, really insignificant when compared 
with the worth of the foundation laid for future activities. If the plan of 
conservation already initiated shall be locally developed, Illinois will have 
in time, an effective and economic system for the protection of non-game 
birds. 

As the Commission points out, this bird reservation plan is peculiar in 
its radical departure from other plans of bird reservations. Instead of 
having a few large and expensive reservations, the plan contemplates a 
reservation in each county. It is found to be a simpler matter to establish 
these state bird reservations than might be supposed. Farm owners find 
it of value to have the state post their land, and place it under the surveil- 
lance of game wardens. Much as the farmer may want to keep people 
off his land, he is slow to risk a quarrel with his neighbors who like to 
wander about with a gun, but when his land is leased to the state, he can 
truthfully say that the matter is entirely out of his hands. 


The State Game and Fish Commission regards these state sanctuaries 
as great opportunities for Audubonites. It calls attention to the fact that 
a local organization in each county of the state where there are reservations 
could promote the propagation of birds in that county. This work might 
be enlarged to take in the forest preserves of the state. Officials in charge 
of such county forest preserves as have been established could no doubt be 
encouraged to plant suitable trees and shrubs that furnish food for the 
birds. They would most likely encourage the putting up of bird houses in 
such reservations. All this work of providing food and assistance in propa- 
gation would require the expenditure of considerable energy but of very 
little money. It is largely a matter, according to the Commission, of good 
organization. County organizations could be federated into a state organi- 
zation and the work carried on in a systematic manner at a comparatively 
small cost. Moreover such an organization could influence further desir- 
able legislation. 

The suggestion of the Commission as to organization and federation 
among Audubon Societies is timely. Organization and federation are just 
what this Bulletin advocates. That is why it exists. The members of the 
Commission can be sure, on the other hand, of the friendly interest of the 
Bulletin and its readers in all their activities. Audubonites will welcome 
further suggestions from the Commission. 
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News From the Field 


ALTON: The Alton Bird Club, one of the three largest organiza- 
tions of this kind in the state, affiliated with the Illinois Audubon Society, 
has been responsible recently for an active campaign for bird interest 
in the public schools of Alton. 


A lecturer was engaged for a week to arouse interest in the subject 
and talks were given in every school. As a result many Junior Audubon 
Clubs have been formed, and a large number of members enrolled. 
Memberships in the Illinois Audubon Society were presented to sixteen 
principals of the local schools by the Bird Club. 


This was an unusual piece of constructive work, generously and wisely 
done, which ought to spread information and promote interest in a rapid 
and systematic manner. ‘The directors of the Alton Bird Club are evi- 


dently a progressive and wide awake group of people. Miss Eunice C. 


Smith is one of the most devoted supporters of the movement. 


CHARLESTON: The forty boys that belong to Troop I, of the 
Charleston boy scouts under scoutmaster, Clarence Huffman, in their 
frequent hikes, have learned to know many of the birds. Last June they 
took a one hundred and forty mile trip in boats down the Embarrass River 
(pronounced am-braw, gentle reader) to the mouth and then up the 
Wabash to Vincennes, and on the way they learned much about the 
life of birds along the river. ‘Their scoutmaster expects to have an ex- 
hibition of bird-houses next spring. 


A bulletin issued some years ago by the Eastern Illinois Normal School 
at Charleston entitled “Bird Study in the Rural School,” by Professor 
T. L. Hankinson, has gone through two editions and the demand for it 
continuing, a third edition has been authorized. Professor Hankinson has 
taken this opportunity to revise and enlarge the bulletin for the new issue 
which is now going through the press. Anyone desiring a copy of the 
bulletin should address the Eastern Illinois Normal School. 


CHICAGO: An organization calling itself “The Chicago Bird Con- 
servation League,” with its activities centering about Rogers Park, numbers 
among its members some unusually enthusiastic workers and is doing eff- 
cient work. One of the Directors of the Illinois Audubon Society was on 
the program at one of its recent meetings in the auditorium of the Arm- 
strong School. 


The Wilson Ornithological Club held its annual meeting at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, on December 27 and 28, 1916. Among the Illinois 
members present were Prof. Frank Smith of Urbana, Prof. T. L. Hankin- 
son of Charleston, Mr. Ruthven Deane of Chicago and Prof. R. E. 
Wager of De Kalb. T. C. Stephens of Sioux City, lowa, is president 
of the Club. The official organ is the Wilson Bulletin, published quarterly, 
Prof. Lynds Jones of Oberlin, Ohio, editor. 
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At the Chicago meeting, Prof. Frank Smith read a paper entitled, 
The Relation of Migratory Flights of Birds to Weather Conditions. 
Prof. Wager gave some observations on the Breeding Habits of the 
Night Heron. Miss Charlotte Weatherill of Elgin reported on an ecology 
trip on the coast of Washington and Prof. Eifrig of River Forest gave 
a record of field observations in the Chicago area for 1916. 


ROCKFORD: The Nature Study Society has published a well 
planned program, varied and interesting, with meetings running through 
the year. It is so suggestive that we venture to reprint a portion of 
it, believing it may be inspiring to other organizations. 

January 6, Field Trip to Black Hawk Park—‘‘Winter Birds.” 

January 15, 7:30 p. m., Stereopticon—“Bird Lecture.” O. M. Schantz. 

February 3, Field Trip to Sinnissippi Park—‘“Winter Buds.” Agnes 
Brown. 

February 19, 7:30 p. m.—‘Indian Relics of Our Region.” Frank 
E. Pell. 

March 3, Field Trip to Keith Creek—General Interests. 

March 19, 7:30 p. m.—‘“‘Origin of Birds.” Paul B. Riis. 

April 7, Field Trip to West Side Cemetery—“Bird Migrations.” 


ROCKFORD: The most noteworthy action of the Nature Study 
Society of Rockford this year was to form a bird club, to be known as 
the “Audubon Society of Rockford.’ This club supersedes the former 
bird committee, which was previously a division of the Nature Study 
Society. It enables bird lovers to join this Audubon Society alone but 
also entitles them to an associate membership in the Nature Study Society. 

It is hoped to complete the organization with the advent of cold weather. 
This Audubon Society contemplates to finish the migration data now under 
preparation and also add the nesting dates for this region. Further, 
they hope to open an educational campaign among the school children to 
protect birds and build bird boxes. The Society also expects to get back 
of every move in the interest of bird life, local, state or national and 
support it. Individuals and corporations will be encouraged and sup- 
ported in establishing bird sanctuaries. A bird exhibit will be arranged 
for later on, for which an adequate display room has already been engaged. 

The work is to be carried on entirely along constructive lines and 
with a membership composed of the foremost local authorities on bird life, 
the success of the Society is assured. Mr. J. C. Van Duzer is chairman. 

PAUL B. RIIS 
President Nature Study Society of Rockford, IML 


ROCK ISLAND: On the program of the annual Institute for Rock 
Island County teachers, space was reserved for the work of the Rock 
Island County Bird Club. The President of the Club, Mr. Burtis H. 
Wilson, gave an address before the six-hundred teachers in attendance. 
Nearly all of the teachers are members of the Club. Its members are pre- 
paring for an active winter. They are hoping to establish many new 
feeding stations all over the county. This Club wired both of our Senators 
urging them to vote for the ratification of the bird treaty with Canada. 
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SOMONAUK: The pride of the countryside in this area is an almost 
continuous belt of woodland which extends along Somonauk Creek for a 
distance of fifteen miles or more. There is typical bottom-land timber 
with fine large trees and on the higher ground there are occasionally almost 
pure stands of hickory in fine, healthy condition. Some of the property 
owners and other interested persons are trying to work out a plan for the 
permanent preservation of the woodland and its formal incorporation into 
a bird sanctuary. Mr. O. M. Schantz, President of the Illinois Audubon 
Society was invited to help in arousing public interest and on Nov. 23, he 
addressed a large audience at Somonauk, his theme being the economic 
value of bird life and the preservation of forest areas. 


STREATOR: A keen interest in birds, which has long existed in 
this community has been especially evident recently. Miss Marion 
Hoadley lends enthusiasm to Junior Club work in the schools, and through 
her enterprise a stereopticon lecture on birds was recently given in the 
High School, with the aid of the Society’s slides. 

The Parent-Teachers Club of the Plumb School, of which one of 
the leading spirits is Mrs. Roy Sexton, has planned an interesting and 
comprehensive program of Nature Study. Trees, shrubs, flowers, ferns 
and birds all have a special place on the program, and the enterprise 
should prove a most profitable one for the community. The January meet- 


ing was devoted to birds, and the large audience which assembled found 


much pleasure in the beautiful bird portraits thrown on the screen with 
the assistance of the Society’s slides. 


SYCAMORE: Rev. G. H. Ashworth, the enterprising pastor of 
the Universalist church of Sycamore, gave two Sunday evening pro- 
grams to the subject of birds, using the slides furnished by the Illinois 
Audubon Society. He is endeavoring ‘to make his community better 
acquainted with the birds and the nature of their service to man.” 


VIRDEN: A feature of the very successful ‘institute’ conducted by 
the Woman’s Club and the Corn Clubs of Virden was a lecture on bird life 
and its economic importance by Mr. O. M. Schantz of Chicago. This was 
illustrated by lantern slides selected from the ‘‘traveling sets” owned by the 
Illinois Audubon Society. Virden is in the midst of a very fine farming 
country in “the corn belt” where Osage orange hedges and trees planted 
for wind breaks and for shelter about houses constitute most of the refuges 
for birds that haunt wooded areas. 


WAUKEGAN: A lecture by Harold Baynes here early in September 
awakened fresh interest in organized work which has resulted in a per- 
manent organization with Mrs. Elam Clarke as President and Mr. W. F. 
Lyon as Secretary-Treasurer. A Board of Directors has been named and 
by-laws for the club adopted. The club has set itself two special tasks, 
one having to do with the organization of Junior work in all the schools of 
Waukegan. As a “starter” a copy of Baynes’ ‘Wild Bird Guests” has 
been presented to each of the schools to be used as a sort of textbook for 
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this work. The co-operation of the Superintendent of Schools and of each 
of the Principals has been promised. ‘The other special task referred to is 
concerned with the incorporation into a bird sanctuary of a portion of the 
“Waukegan Flats” and of the wooded ridges overlooking the Flats. This 
is an unusually interesting beach-plain area which is bordered by low sand 
dunes and corrugated by sand ridges which represent bar deposits left by 
the ancient glacial Lake Chicago. Here is a marsh and prairie flora com- 
ing right up to a sandy area dotted with pines, all of this within easy reach 
of the city. The Waukegan Bird Club is fortunately situated. 


WELDON: Miss Margaret Isenhour, an enthusiastic teacher of 
Weldon, is tireless in her efforts to encourage bird and nature study 
among her pupils. She has borrowed one of the traveling libraries of 
bird books, and one of the sets of color prints of one hundred Illinois 
birds from the Society. She secured a duplicate set of the color prints, 
which were mounted by her energetic pupils and herself, for the perma- 
nent use of her school. An Arbor and Bird Day program and exhibi- 
tion was given in October, for which«a small admission fee was charged. 
Enough money was realized to buy a new Victrola for the school, and 
they secured with it a number of good bird song records. 


Recent Bird Literature 


NEw Brrp Books 


“Birds and Man,” Hudson, $2.25. 

“Birds in Their Relation to Man,” Weed and Dearborn, $2.50. 

“Study of the Structure of Feathers with Reference to Their Taxonomic Significance,” 
Chandler, $2.00. 

“Travels of Birds,’ Chapman, $0.40. 

“Structure of the Fowl,” Bradley, $1.25. 

“Plantation Bird Legends,” Martha Young, $1.50. 

“The Bird House Man,” Walter Prichard Eaton, $1.35. 

““Chickadee-dee and His Friends,’ Lyle Ward Sanderson, $1.25. 

“Little Bird Blue,” W. L. Finley and I. B. Finley, $0.75. 

“Little Gray Sparrow,” E. B. Stuart, $0.35. 

“Bird Friends,’ G. H. Trafton, $2.00. 

“Year with the Birds,” A. E. Ball, $3.00. 

“Field Ornithology of Birds of Eastern North America,” C. J. Maynard, $2.15. 

“Bobby, A New York Robin,” H. C. Denslow, $0.50. 

“Bird Poems,” M. A. Davis, $1.00. 

“Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” A. F. Siepert, $0.50, Manual Arts Press. 

ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES AND JOURNALS, MAy—SEPTEMBER, 1916 

“Among E Winged Builders with a Camera,” S. M. Kane. Il. Country Life, 30:62, 
July, °16. 

“Are Our Birds Decreasing or Increasing?” Henry Oldys, Amercian Music Jour- 
nal, "16, 

“Bird Day,” Alabama Dept. of Game and Fish, ’16. 

“Birds’ Feet and Legs,” Home Progress, 5:413-14, May, ’16. 

“Bird Garden,” F. Biehler. Il. Woman’s Home Companion, 43:26, May, ’16. 

“Bird Neighbors; How to Study Birds,” T. G. Barson. Il. Country Life, 30:52, 

. May, 716. Monthly beginning in May. 

“The Birds of North and Middle America,” Ridgway. 

A—Part VII; Bulletin of U. S. National Museum, No. 50. 

“Bird Protective Laws and Their Enforcement,” T. G. Pearson, American Mus. Jour- 
nal, May, °16. 
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“Birds to Save Countless Dollars a Year,’ R. H. Moulton. Il. St. N. 43:651-3, 
May, 716. 

“Birde Tails’ Home Prog. 5:506-7, Jan., °16 

“Birds’ Wings,” Home Prog. 5 :461-3, Jan., *16. 

“Birds as Travelers,’ F. M. Chapman. Il. St. N. 43:846-9, July, °16. 

“Bird Notes from the Chicago Area,” H. L. Stoddard. Il Auk. 33, P. 328, July, °16 

B—‘Bobolinks’ Journey,” E. G. Chapin, Home Prog., 5 :405-6. 

“Bird Watching and Biological Science.” 

“Some Observations on the Study of Courtship in Birds,” J. S. Huxley, Auk. 33, 
P. 256, July, 716. 

C—“Changes in the A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds,” Auk. 33, P. 425, Oct., ’16, 
May, 716 

“The Chipping Sparrow,” N. Miller, Bird Lore, May, °16. 

“Chipping Sparrow,” C. J. Stanwood. Ils. Country Life, 30:52, July, °16 

“College Graduation Thesis as a Method of Bird Study,” Henry J. Fry, Bird Lore, . 
July, 16. 

“Breeding of the Prairie Horned Lark,” H. Mowsley. Auk. 33, P. 281, July, °16 

“Control of Cats in Montclair, N. J.” Bird Lore, May, 716. 

“Cultivating An Acre to Birds,” O. Crooker. Ils. Garden, 23:328-9, July, 716 

“A Domestic Tragedy,” Julia Moesel, Bird Lore, May, ’16. 

“The Domestic Cat,” E. H. Forbush, Economic Biology, Bull. No. 2, Mass. State 
Board of Agriculture. 

“Dissemination of Virginia Creeper Seeds by English Sparrow,” Bartle T. Harvey, 
The Plant World. 

“Economic Ornithology in Recent Entomological Publications.” Auk. 33, P. 448, 
Oct., 716. 

“English Sparrow,” Ishmael H. Whipple, Country Life, 30:122. May, ’16. s 

“The Glory of a Man Who Has Killed over 4,000 Hawks in His Lifetime,” J. W. 

Jacobs. (Strong exploitation of the value of hawks.) 

“The Hermit Thrush,” E. H. Crosby, Bird Lore, May, ’16. 

“The Hills,’ C. W. Beebe, Atlan., 117:774:83, July, 716. 

“Hummingbirds Home,” F. A. Merriam, Home Prog. 5:409-11, May, °’16. 

“Insect Migrations as Related to Those of Birds,” H. J. Shannon, Scientific Monthly, 
Sept., 716. 





ILLINOIS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
Application for Membership 


Understanding the aims and principles of the Illinois Audubon Society, 
and being in sympathy with them, I wish to become a 
member of the Society. 


e e a a a ee GC we E ew we we et le 


As oe ceed od ek Ad ORR be cS ow ace ETS SFT ae: 
POITIER «a ou ho se S heh hk ON me ome hs due a daewa ede 
Le gels te. Kaen God oe kde oe sed eo ae we Bene 
CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
Life Memberships - - - = $100.00. No annual dues 
Sustaining Memberships - - - $25.00. No annual dues 
Contributing Memberships - - - $5.00. Annually 
Active Memberships - - - - $1.00. Annually 


All members receive the publications of the Society. 


Please sign this card and send it with the fee to the Treasurer, Miss Amalie Hannig, 
800 South Halsted Street, Chicago. 
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“Making Birds at Home in a Museum,” R. H. Moulton, Ils. Craftsman, 30:325-9, 
July °16. 

“Nesting Days,” G. T. Pearson, Country Life, 30:52, June, °16. 

“Official List of Generic Names,” Smithson, Inst. Publ. 2409. 

“Our Bird Architects,” R. L. Honeyman, Ils. St. N. 43:655-6, May, 716. 

“Pete, Story of an Adopted Robin,’ W. H. Munson, Bird Lore, May ,16. 

“Publications on Bird and Game Preservation.” Auk. 33, P. 450. Oct., 16... 

“Proposed Regulations for the Protection of Migratory Birds.” Forbush 8th Annual 
Report as State Ornithologist of Mass. 

“The Redstart,’ F. G. Pearson, Bird Lore, May ,’16. 

“Robins at Home,” D. L. Fish, Bird Lore, May, ’°16. 

“Shakespeare as a Bird Fancier.” Ils. Lit. Digest, 52:1632-3, June, 716. 

“Snapping the Backyard Birds,” P. H. Dowling, Bird Lore, May, ’16. 

“Snapping Baby Birds; Photographs.” Outing, 68:243-7, June, 16. 

“Some Experiences in Attracting Birds—The Nesting of a Red-breasted Nuthatch,” 
H. $. Shaw, Jre Bird Lore, May, 716. 

“Some Stories of the Parasitic Cowbird,” Country Life, 30:68, June, ’16. 

“Some Experiments on Protective Coloration,” R. T. Young, Jour. Exper. Zool. XX. 

“Some Tiny Eggs,” W. K. Putney. Ils. St. N. 43:657, May, 716. 

“A Successful Bird Exhibit,” F. Greenwood, Bird Lore, July, 716. 

“Ten Excellent Birds—Good Friends of the Farmer.” Craftsman, 30:220-1, May, ’16. 

“The Veery,” T. G. Pearson, Bird Lore, July, ’16. 

“Welcome the Thrushes, Robins and Bluebirds,” Garden Magazine, 23:272, May, 16. 

“Wild Bird Music; Individuality of Bird Songs,’ H. Oldys, Home Prog., 5:453-5, 
June, ’16. 

“Word on the Nesting Habits of Nuthatches,” Home Prog., 5:412-13, May, ’16. 

“The Years Junior Audubon Results.” Bird Lore, July, 716. 





MAKE YOUR GARDEN SING 
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Lloyds in London will insure your 
garden party against rain—But they 
can’t compete with “Bird Insurance” 
in your garden. Trees, plants, 
shrubs or vegetables, all are guar- 
anteed under “The Food and Shelter 
Act” of the Bird Lover. 


The little child or the 


scientific agriculturist 
has an equal chance 
to invite and retain 
feathered wardens. Wren or Chick-a-dee House $1.50 








Evans Bros. will help you to see and hear all 
about homes, shelters and food—Send for Illus- 
trated Folder of houses and interesting information. 





Chick- A-Dee —The 


l ; 230 Main Stree 
Bird Food Universal EVAN S B RO S °5 EVANSTON, aie 


—50c per package 
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Bird Houses and Bird Books 





We make bird houses and bird- | 
feed boxes. Moderate prices. 
We deal in new and second- 
hand bird books and will take 


orders for any book wanted. 










Write for circular 





Boston Bird House and Bird Book Company 


Room 30, 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 







The illustrations in the Audubon 
Bulletin are made by the 






Barnes-Crosby Company 






Engravers and Illustrators 





- 226 W. Madison St. t= ol Chicago 





READ BLUE-BIRD 
FOR ALL INTERESTED IN WILD 


BIRDS AND THEIR 
PRESERVATION 







Published monthly (except July and August) in co- 





operation with the Cleveland Bird-Lovers Association 






ELISABETH C. T. MILLER, 


Owner and Editor 






LLUSTRATED Articles and Com- 
* ments on Birds, and Bird Protection 
topics of the day; Reports on the work 
of the Association; useful papers on the 
Economic Value of Birds: Record of 
_ Bird Study classes; News and Notes from 
other Societies, local and foreign. 












Address all communications to 


EDITOR, BLUE-BIRD 
1010 Euclid Avenue oe Cleveland, Ohio 












